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fe—August 15, 


SUPPLEMENT 
AUCTIONS 


SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK 
4 miles from Cromer and 24 from Norwich. 
A most attractive Detached Residence 
known as 
“MIRAMAR”, HOLT ROAD. 
Delightfully situated in a favoured part of 
this North Norfolk Coastal Town and with 
views over the golf links. Very well built of 
brick and tile, in good order, the house con- 
tains: entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room and w.c., good domestic offices, 5 bed- 
rooms and nursery, 2 bathrooms, separate 
w.c. Modernised throughout with all main 
services. Good garage and outbuildings. 
pleasant gardens. Vacant possession. 
MESSRS. IRELAND 
are favoured with instructions to sell by 
Auction, at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, on 
Friday, August 23, 1957, at 2.30 p.m. unless 
previously sold by private treaty. Particu- 
jars may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 
13, Castle Meadow, Norwich (28191/2), 
Market Place, North Walsham (2019) and 
Town Hall. Aylsham (3267) or from Messrs. 
Hansell, Hales, Bridgwater and Preston, 
8, St. Peter’s Road. Sheringham (571), 
Vendors’ Solicitors. 


FOR SALE 


LDERNEY (Channel Islands). Attrac- 

tive old Cottage and adjoining barn, 
renovated, modernised. Small gdn. well- 
stocked fruit, flowers. £4,200.—Box 939. 

PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.1, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 
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elassified prvpertties” 


ORFOLK, 3 miles Norwich. Delight- 
fully situated modern Residence, easy 
reach Broads/coast. Spacious lounge, dining 
room, brick fireplaces, kitchen, 3 large bed., 
bathroom. Built-on garage. Well laid-out 
gdns, tennis court, $ acre, £3,650.—Box 948. 
SOMERSET. Attractive Georgian house, 
conveniently situated, recently modern- 
ised, 2 garages, easy distance Sherborne and 
Bruton schools.—Box 953. 
SURREY/HANTS BORDERS. Large 
Country House with 1 acre. All services. 
Garage, etc. £3,950. F/H.—JOHN HEATHER, 
F.A.L, 72, Alexandra Road, Farnborough, 
Hants. Tel. 816. 
G@USSEX (Haywards Heath main line 
station 34 miles). Completely and taste- 
fully modernised 14th-century Farmhouse 
in perfect order, set in beautiful rural situa- 
tion. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception, 
hall, cloakroom, good offices. Parquet floors. 
Main water and electricity. Complete oil- 
fired central heating. Double garage. 
Detached timber bungalow. Pretty garden, 
orchard and paddock, in all about 43 acres. 
Freehold £9,750.—Sole Agents: JARVIS AND 
Co., Haywards Heath. Tel. 700. 
WEALD OF KENT. Soundly built pre- 
war and completely fitted small Country 
Residence on 2 floors. 1} miles from pleasant 
small town and on bus route. 2 reception, 
4 bed. (3 basins), 1 dressing, 2 bath. Garage, 
e All mains. About 1} acres. Rates £55. 
£5 300.—Box 938. 


OVERSEAS 


ARGYLL, Drimsynie House—hbeautifully 
situated country house with extensive 
view down Loch Goil, near Lochgoilhead, 
containing 4 public rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms and staff quarters; together with 
83 cottages, stables, garage, etc. Walled 
garden, parkland and valuable woods, in all 
34 acres. Mains electricity and private spring 
water supply. All with vacant possession. 
Upset price £3,000. No burdens.—Further 
partics. from Conservator, FORESTRY CoM- 
MISSION, 20, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
GHARMING Country House. Picturesque 
Well-stocked garden. Old-world town, 
Kent. 9 bedrooms, 3 reception. Excellent 
order. Freehold, £6,000.—Box 942. 
EASTBOURNE AND BEXHILL 
Willingdon. Little Common. 
Architect-designed unique Cottages and 


Flats. Mature grounds in charming loca- 
tions. With or without central heating and 


C.H.W. Gardens maintained. £2,000-£3,600. 
Illustrated brochure from 
KEWHURS® GRANGE, LTD., 

Upper Kings Drive, Willingdon. 
Hampden Park 805. 
JMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. Direct 
. access to beach. Craigwell-on-Sea, Bognor 
Regis. Choice single storey residence 
recently converted and fully modernised. 
Wood block floors, 2 double bedrooms, 
charming entrance hall, bathroom (h. and ¢.), 
sep.w.¢., box room, south lounge (18 ft. 10 in. 
by 12 ft. 6 in.), kitchen with dining nook. All 
main services. Garage. Small well-laid-out 
garden. Price £3,750 Freehold.—Apply: 
NORMAN LEWIS, F.A.I., 45, West Street, 

Bognor Regis (Tel. 3121-2). 

RELAND. BATTERSBY & CoO., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 

Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 

dential Farms available for sale or letting. 

KESWICK. By River Greta modern resi- 

dence with fine views of fells 360 deg., 

3 beds., dressing room, 2 basin, bath., linen, 

w.c. Lounge hall, parquet floor, dining, 

study, kitchen, cloakroom, etc., central 

heating, lawns, orchard, rockery, flower beds, 
kitchen garden, approx. 23 acres, green- 
house, summer house. Photos and details 
from W. F. Hopason, Goatfield, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 
ILLIN, 


CENTRAL HIGHLANDS, 
overlooking famous falls. Convenient 
shooting, fishing, sailing, winter sports. 
Labour-saving Cottage, tastefully modern- 
ised, with floor heating throughout. 2 bed., 
bath., dining, large lounge, kitchenette, 
small garden, lovely views.—Bbox 941. 
OWESTOFT. ‘Gunton Dell’: secluded 
modern Family House. Paddocks, build- 
ings and wood, £5,700.—Box 944. 
PEWSEY VALE, WILTS. An attractive 
Georgian Residence with glorious view 
across established walled garden to village 
and hills beyond. The tastefully modernised 
accom, comprises 3 rec., 4-5 bed., usual offices, 
whilst the old domesti¢ wing is let furn. as a 
self-cont. maisonette, 1 large rec., 2 bed., kit. 
and bath. Tel.: Upavon 34 or Box 943. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices, General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificates at all levels. Tel, ; PAR. 7437. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 
career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
IY PRES NAVY WIRELESS SCHOOL, 
Overseas House, Brooks’ Bar, Manchester, 19. 


XFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34, St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing. Tel. 55966. Christmas term 18th Sept. Pros. 
SES CIEDEN PRIVATE SCHOOL, PERTH, for 
girls 6 to 14 years. Inspected by Scottish 
Education Department. Qualified staff. Exten- 
sive grounds, home produce. Healthy, outdoor 
life in happy home surroundings. Riding a 
speciality. Prospectus from The Principal, LADY 
MARGARET DRUMMOND-HAY. 
TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: H. L. Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D., M.M. 
(Cantab.), Individual and group tuition, resident 
and non-resident.—10 Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, W:8. Tel.: WES, 5799. 


T. RAPHAEL (near). Newly completed 

Basque-style Villa, 5 minutes from sea. 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
kitchen. Garage. Half acre of land. Price 
£9,000.—Apply HAMpron & SONS, Special 
Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, 8. W.1 (Tel.: HYD. 8222). 


TO LET 


Furnished 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRS. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 
SUSSEX (near Rye). To let furnished, a 
superior modernised Country Residence 
with exceptional views, outskirts village, 
easy reach Rye and Hastings. 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, nursery and 
kitchen. Garage and other buildings. Gar- 
dens. and orchard, about 2 acres. All con- 
veniences including part central heating. 
Fully furnished. Available all 1958 whilst 
owner abroad. £10/10/- per week.—Scorv, 
KENDON & RONALD PEARCE, 31, High 
Street, Ashford, Kent (Tel. 1414). 


Unfurnished 


‘ HOUSE AND SHOOTING near Preston, 


Lancs. Substantially-built House with 
3 reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms (with 
wash basins), 2 bathrooms; garage and out- 
buildings. Electric light and mains water. 
Shooting rights over the surrounding estate 
of 1,200 acres may be included if desired.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER ESTATE OFFICE, 
Forton, nr. Preston. 
O BE LET. Unfurnished stone-built 
House (modernised) in village near Buck- 
ingham. Contains large hall, sitting room, 
study, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
mains services, garden, outbuildings. Rent 
£150 p.a. exclusive, 3 years lease preferred. 
—Apply: DoNE, HUNTER & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, 1, Cricklewood Broadway, N.W.2. 
O LET UNFURNISHED. Near Honi- 
ton, Devon. South coast 14 miles. 
Detached character Residence: 2 rec., 4 bed., 
kitchen, bathroom. Good outbuildings in- 
clude stabling. Paddock 21/3 acres. Electri- 
city, water and drainage. 3, 5 or 7 years 


lease. £275 p.a.—W. R. J. GREENSLADE & 
Co., 2, Hammet St., Taunton. Tel. 7131. 
SHOOTINGS 


gHooT! NGS to let in Scotland, pheasants, 

partridges, etc., 4,000 pheasants reared, 
18,000 acres, syndicates or single guns.— 
Particulars from SOUTHESK ESTATES OFFICE, 
Brechin, Angus. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SALLHOLDINGS 


> SMALL FARM of 38 acres 


UNIO 
with srm_contemporary style house 
and buns and modern buildings. Lately 


the home chitect farmer who designed 
the ho s own occupation and the 
buildings ‘or his pedigree Zenda Friesian herd. 
Main wa and electricity. Beautiful situa- 
tion over.coing the River Cherwell only 4 
miles fror xford. For sale with vacant 
possession Michaelmas. Price £8,500.— 
Full particuiars from Messrs. J. CARTER 
JONAS & ¢ 3, Chartered Surveyors, 11, 
King Ed) reet, Oxford. Tel. 48205. 

OTHIA ESTATES, JEDBURGH, 

Roxbu shire. On River Tweed, 4 miles 
East of K that well-known arable and 
stock Far ighridgehall, extending to 321 
acres, of h 289.252 are arable. Vacant 
posse n i entry at Whitsunday, 1958. 
Excellent farmhouse, with 5 cottages. Com- 
modious steading, all modernised, with 
electricity throughout. Good stock of 
pheasants ond partridges on the ground.— 
Further ticulars from Estate Factor, 
LOTHIAN ! ES OFFICH, Jedburgh. 

EAR NGSBRIDGE ESTUARY, 

South Devon. Exceptionally attractive 

Residenti ate of 324 acres with T.T. 
attested farmery and main_ electricity. 
Georgiay pe house (part 12th century) 
with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Ties for 12 cows, ete. Freehold. Possession 
£8,000.— Details (Ref. 12799) from Sole 
Agents: RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Que © Exeter. 


fea ETIRING offers lovely easily- 
run ery Garden, all in. Most valu- 
able pos n main road where all produce 
sold. Excell. business. 5 acres, glasshouses, 
Teally g 1ouse. £5,000 cash, bal. on 
mortgage tchell’s Estate Agency, Bath. 
S E. CO YALL, 87 acres, attested level 
* produ Jand, modernised house, 
good road 500.—Box 949, ne 
HATCH‘ FARMHOUSE (Sandwich’ 
golf 5 n 2-3 bed., bath:, 1-2 rec. E.L., 
water. Pa k. Garage. Barn. 2 acres 
only. £1 ‘reehold.—BURROWS & CO., 
Ashford (‘ 1294), Kent. 
HE D 14M VALE of Constable’s 
Count lose to this beautiful village 
and 2 mi rom main line station. T.T. 
pedigree and residential farm of 25 
acres. Ch: 1g house, 3 rec., 4: bed. and 
usual offices ixcellent buildings and cot- 
tage. Mai rvices. Thoroughly recom- 
mended by Sole Agents. Freehold.—THOs. 
T. D. BRo« « Son, Chartered Auctioneers 
and Estat gents, 155, High Street, Col- 
chester. 4414, 


IMMEDIATELY — Gentle- 


man’s Small Estate, 150-300 acres, 
preferably in Sussex. Must be in really first- 
class condition. Small house essential, cot- 
tages and first-class buildings. Rubbish not 
entertained. Money available immediately. 
—Write, giving full particulars, to 


2, Curzon Place, Park Lane, W.1. 


_ MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 
ats, l'actories, Town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK oTr & Co., L@D., 37, Mitre 


Street, 


Lstd, 1806, 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


DE" OLITIONS. Old property cleared 
. by Oe & SONS DEMOLITION, 
TD., 282, Baring Read, London, §.E.12. 
LEE 7’ Asie) 
HASLEMERE DEMOLITION COM- 
PANY, Foundry Cottage, Haslemere 
(Tel. 1460), Surrey, for clearance of obsolete 
properties. Large houses purchased. 


| DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 

try.—PRE" & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel. 27), 

Gt. Missen _ (2363), and Chesham (81206). 

DEVON AND SOMERSET 

‘ HUSSEYS (Est. 1777), 

Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents, 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). : 


ANTED, gun in small syndicate within 
20 miles radius Basingstoke, Hants.— 
Please communicate, with partics.,— Box 950. 


DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 329 


T. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
2, ARKWRIGHT ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. 
HAMpstead 9831. 

Offers choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries or Sec- 
retarial Linguists. Comprehensive Secretarial 
and Finishing Course. Specialised Trainings in 
Journalism, Political, Library, Hotel and Hospi- 
tal work and Administration and Management. 

St. Godric’s is open to day and residential 
students from home and abroad. There is a full 
and active social life and there are opportunities 
to meet and make friends with girls from all 
parts of the world. 

New courses 3rd September and Ist October, 1957. 
—Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.). 


FRENCH CLEANING 


ia it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the 
service.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY, 2275. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


CULTURED ASSISTANT (25-40) to Principal, 
Ladies’ Secretarial College, S.W.7. Pitman’s 
shorthand. _Wide experience, Good with pen. 
Well read; interested in many things. An “It- 
can-be-done”’ attitude. Organiser with initiative, 
tact and friendliness. Good post and opportuni- 
ties. Full details.—Box 878. ; 
WS pleasant post suit early-retired couple, 
keen gardeners. Charming modernised cot- 
tage rent free and small remuneration in return 


for work in rambling garden, country mansion 
9 miles Norwich.—Box 946. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H4x2 FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 

Firescréens, Weathervanes, Doors and Win- 
dow Grilles, 40-page catalogue post free—S. C. 
PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 


a 


ERKS, BUCKS, and surrou 
ties. 'Cown and Country Prope 
types.—MARTIN & POLE D 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Pla 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at 
Wokingham and High ‘Paignton 


EVON. Brixham, Paignton, 
sea, moor, and country 
Details from ‘TUCKERS, 77, Torqu: 
_ Paignton. Tel. 59024. ! 
Essex AND SUFFOLK.—Couni}® 
perties and Farms.—C. M. Spe 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lin 
GFIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEF 
specialise in the small Period 
House Farms and Cottages of ch} 
throughout the south-western cou 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
HAMPSHIRE and adjoining con| 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneer! 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, jp 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the} 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7)|. 
[RELAND. We specialise in all 
Properties, Stud Farms, ete.—H, 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Aucti 
Dublin. i) 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.-||> 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. | 


Agents for superior residential proj 
ERSEY. IF. LE GALLAIS & SON, olde| 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. He 
ERSEY, C.I. VARDON, HALL dij 
House and Estate Agents, 4, B 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010 an} 
for all types of property and investmi} 
K!NGSTON, 


COOMBE HILL | 

DISTRICT. Comprehensive regi 
all available properties gladly forwar( 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames 
KINgston 0022). Sales, Surveys, Vain 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVO! 

details of Residential and Agric 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR &} 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-€| 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter.4 


Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 li 
USSEX and ADJOINING COU) 
istsin high-class Residences and ee i 
of which are solely in their hands (Teli)! 

and Country Properties. IN wal 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). | , 
JTUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between 

and the coast. For houses, land, | 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). i 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST Hé&|| 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 
and four branches. 

AND DEPOSITORI 

ON’T MAKE A MOVE without 4 
expertly packed, removed and pro 
delivered in complete security. 


county. 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, sj 
Torquay AND S. DEVON. For 
BRACKET? & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITE§! 

FURNITURE REMOVES 

Hamptons first. Furniture and 
safest, most comprehensive storage fa 


in the U.K. Telephone Hamptons 
take a load off your mind. Esti 
free. Reasonable terms. — HAMP)} 


Depository, Ingate Place, London, $) 
Tel. MACaulay 3434. i 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13.| 
movals, home and abroad, furn| 
storage. World-famous for efficient ser} 
reliable packing and careful storage, | 
RIVerside 6615.) zB 
ARVEY NICHOLS of Bourne 
offer one of the most comprehe 
removals and storage services in the §| 
coast. Their large and experienced staff 
quickly and with meticulous care. % 
warehouse affords first-class storage fi 
long as you wish. And their service ine! 
packing and shipping overseas. Esti 
without obligation, from Commercial 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
pICKFORDs. Removers and cy, 
Local, distance or overseas remo! 
Complete service. First-class e 
branches in all large towns. 


Head O 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 | 
CAN. 4444). 3 
WEST COUNTRY removal special 

export packers and shippers. 1 
recommendations, estimates fre 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, L 
Pxeter. Tel. 56261-2. ] 


ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, rel 

frames, etc. Any old Crocodile or Lea 
Bags remodelied as new.—REMAKE HAND) 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3, nr. Har 
Post or call. 


IVDSIATORES exquisitely painted from 
photographs, 5} gns.—VALERIE SERE 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. I! 
Ne unwanted bites for anglers who use DI 

Gives complete protection against all mic 
gnats, etc. Lasts for hours. Non-gre 
Odourless. Vanishing. Used effectively du 
Burma campaign against malarial mosquito 
small tin lasts you through the season. At | 
nearest chemist. Cream 1/6. 


____FOR SALE 
BwNecerars, 9 x 35, lightweight, by Ros 
London. Presentation model with lea 
case, £19/16/5. 7 days’ free approval 1 
CHARLES FRANK, 67, Saltmarket, Glasgow, 
ip ccaANY Dining Table, 5 ft. 6 in. 
4 ft. 3 in. extending 12 ft. 8 chairs. | 
Sideboard. 


£100. Seen London, S.E.—Box 
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Telegrams, Country Life, London 
® 
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TOWER HOUSE 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. ; 
Canada 1d.; elsewhere abroad 3d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 117s. 6d.; 
Abroad 113s. 8d.; Canada 111s. 6d. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT 


ROM the Government’s proposals for the 
K reform of local government the Greater 
London area has been excluded, because it 
is the intention of the Government to set up a 
Royal Commission to review the administration 
of that unique zone. A conurbation spread over 
more than 900 square miles, in which County, 
Borough and Urban District councils have 
varying relationships and responsibilities, cannot 
‘be suitable for the same treatment as the 
Government is prescribing for the rest of 
England and Wales. 

Until the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission are announced it would be premature to 
comment on the prospects, were it not for the 
important fact that this will not be the first 
Royal Commission to investigate the govern- 
ment of London since the London County 
Council came into existence. A quip by Sir 
Winston Churchill warns us that the English 
people like to buy their experience fresh every 
time. The truth is that, the public memory 
being notoriously short, the lessons of experience 
are soon forgotten and old mistakes are repeated. 
For that reason it would be well if the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government were to give 
some attention to the story of the last Royal 
Commission on London before he appoints the 
next or drafts its terms of reference. Otherwise, 
much time and money may be spent in procuring 
the same result as in 1923. An objective work, 


The History of the London County Council : 


1889-1939, by Gibbon and Bell, says of the 
Commission’s labours: “‘The result of it all 
was exactly nothing—not even a substantial 
dent in public opinion.” 

That Commission was set up in 1921 
under the chairmanship of Viscount Ullswater, 
who, as Mr. James Lowther, had lately 
retired from the Speakership of the House 
of Commons. Its task was to review the 
administration of Greater London and determine 
the services which should be brought under a 
single authority, the area in which that 
authority should function and its relationship 
to other authorities. After sitting for sixteen 
months the Commission presented a report 
which must rank as unusual even in the long 
history of Royal Commissions. Its eight 
members spread themselves over three differing 
reports. The chairman and three of his 
colleagues made what was called the majority 
report; two other members presented the first 
minority report and the remaining two provided 
a second minority report. All this was topped 
off by a memorandum, by one of the majority 
signatories, criticising the procedure and 
evidence. 

Probably the explanation of this strange 
lack of harmony was that the Commission came 
into existence on a suggestion of the L.C.C. 
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made just as the first World War had ended. 
Political unity during the war had subdued 
party animosities, but by the time the Com- 
mission got to work party divis 
returned in their familiar uncompror 
so that the evidence from the 1L.C.C. was 
unconstructive and unhelpful. Since those days 
local government has become even more 
bedevilled by party politics, and the London 
County Council is perhaps more affec*ed in this 
respect than any other local government body 
by reason of its proximity to the chic! political 
cockpit and the national headquarters of the 


parties. 

If the membership of the new Royal 
Commission is just a personification of the main 
political parties, it would be naive to expect 
any more helpful outcome from its iabours than 
that which accrued from the effort of 1921-23. 
While, of course, the differing party lines must 


earnestly 
consist of 
idices and 
concern. 
country 
ynspicuous 
t in their 


find expression in the evidence, it is 
to be hoped that the tribunal will 
people who can rise above party pr 
make efficient administration their s 
Other considerations apart, the w! 
could benefit enormously by a 
example of party politics being 
proper place in relation to local gove 


LATE HARVEST 
HEY ave gathering in the hay 
Under the evening sky 

After this long delay, 

Rain-soaked, now sweet and dry. 
With movements calm and slow 

(As though at vadiant noon 
They stacked it) yet they know 

Darkness comes fast and soon. 


Darkness and night begin ; 
Gone. ave bright June, clear a: 
Quietly they gather in, 
Like hope deferred, the hay. 
Marjorie Kipp. 


INSECT IMMUNITY 


ARDENERS have been notic 
efficiency of well-known insecticides often 
seems gradually to decrease. The resistance of 
greenhouse red spider mite to azobenzene is a 
notable example. The amazing way in which 
successive generations of insects acquire resist- 
ance to insecticides is now all too well attested. 
Serious as this problem is in relation to our food 
crops, at least a third of which are destroyed 
by insects while growing or after harvesting, 
it is even more alarming in respect of disease. 
According to a report from Geneva, the spec- 
tacular initial success and widespread use of 
DDT have resulted, in the last eight years, in 
producing DDT-resistant strains of 36 disease- 
carrying insects, besides the housefly and some 
mosquitoes which achieved resistance very 
early. Plague and typhus carriers are among 
these. More and more insecticides are produced, 
of increasing complexity and, often virulence to 
human beings and animals, and are applied at 
great cost, but each creates resistant insect 
strains, and the only way to achieve any 
effective control of an insect population is to 
use a succession of different chemicals. The 
recent warning, by the directors of laboratories 
throughout the world, that there is “the 
possibility of a serious increase of insect-borne 
disease’? must be taken seriously. Insects do 
not recognise political frontiers: the all-out war 
necessary to keep within bounds an enemy 
capable of increasing at such a fantastic rate 
must be international. If only recognition of 
this could supplant man’s preoccupation with 
making war on his fellows! 


A HAMPSHIRE “ ABBEY ” 


OTTISFONT ABBEY, beside the River 
Test, which Mrs. Gilbert Russell has 

given with the estate and an endowment to the 
National Trust, has been described as an “‘ideal 
country house,” in that “architecture, history, 
landscape and atmosphere are so combined that 
the whole engages every sense simultaneously,”’ 
In fact it consists in the nave and part of the 
cloisters of an Augustinian priory, converted 
into a great Tudor house transformed into a 
Georgian one of unusual character, which has 


ig how the 


. last 25 years, and at least one trough (ij 


been restored in our time with notable taste, 
a remarkable room decorated by Rex Whistl« 
all this in a garden and setting of exceptior| 
beauty. Thus it is a place to be enjoyed rath 
for what it is than by disentangling | 
archaeology, though that affords a fascinati) 
occupation. Much remains of the Prior 
including the roof, cellars and north wall. } 
was Lord Chancellor Sandys who made it 
home in 1538, although he had already bu 
The Vyne near Basingstoke (bequeathed to 
National Trust last year). Early in 
18th century it went by marriage to Sir Rich 
Mills, Bt., who made the picturesque Geor 
alterations, and from his descendant it w 
acquired in 1934 by the late Gilbert Russell 
grandson of the 6th Duke of Bedford. Th 
are rooms with fine 18th-century decoratio}} 
and furniture, besides the one with Whistler} 
fantastic tvompe Toei] paintings. They will }j 
shown when the Abbey is opened to the publ} 
next year. 


FOUNTAINS AND HORSE-TROUGHS 


BOUT midsummer a High Court was bus} 
interpreting the will of a gentleman wi 

had died in 1892. He then left “‘a sum sufficie ig 
but not to exceed £1,000 for the purpose {| 
erecting in the town of Stone in the County d) 
Stafford a drinking fountain with a tro 
attached thereto for the use of horses, cattle ani 
dogs.” More recently there has been a suggestic 
that this is the centenary year of “the moder| 
drinking fountain,” the first of which is credite| 
to Liverpool. These fountains of Eng 
towns, whose relationship to the famous fo7\\7 * 
Bandusiae, whose delights used occasionally ¢}| 
seep through the boredom of long hours in thie 
schoolroom, was so distant that one marve! 
that the words should stem from the same rooj|) ~ 


i 
i 
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Canterbury) had been transformed into 
garden. As to cattle, how long is it since cat 
gave up walking (at the point of the stick) 
market for the faster, bumpier pleasure 
travelling in lorries? Dogs? Well, yes, perhap 
and the hopeful might add cats as possible user 
of the miniature trough beneath the main par| 
for horses and cattle. It would be amusing ti 

know more of drinking troughs. When was thi). 
last public trough erected in England? Any) 

since 1930? And what happens, in these ian 
to the lineal successors of those villains wh«|) 
used to be ducked in a horse-trough? Or the) 
heroes who washed out their damaged eyes ir) 
the same convenient place? And how did th 
fare before the brief era of horse-troughs? Even} 
in the countryside the semi-natural roadside} 
basins contrived by damming a rill, so that| 
horses could drink, are now much fewer. And} 
so also are the places where steam traction| 
engines could soak up water, and those where} 
they were carefully warned (perhaps by a notice} 
on a near-by bridge) that this kind of ‘drinkin 2) 
was not permitted. 


THE CHALK LION 


HAT a mouse can help a lion is a known 

fact, but that a rabbit can do so is not so} 
well established. Now, however, that rabbits} 
are so few owing to myxomatosis we are coming}! 
to hear of some of their good deeds, and one of|| 
them was that of keeping a lion tidy. This is the | 
chalk lion of Whipsnade, a familiar landmark | 
overlooking the vale of Aylesbury. The rabbits }| 
used virtuously to devour the grass and weeds. 
that encroached upon the lion, but to-day in} 
their absence he has to be sprayed with weed- 
killer, and it appears by no means certain | 
whether the weed-killer will do the job. If it 
does not, the superintendent of Whipsnade - 
says, the lion may have to be covered with 
concrete, as is being done with another chalk. 
animal, the White Horse in Wiltshire. Tom 
Hughes of Tom Brown’s School Days wrote a 
little book called The Scouring of the Great 
White Horse and he would probably have dis- 
approved of concrete, but the keeping of these — 
monuments clear of the jungle tide of weeds is 
clearly a problem that has to be tackled unless 
the rabbits return to us. It would be truly sad 
if the whiteness faded into greenery. 
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By KAN NIALL 


7 ee years ago, when my annual holiday 
used to coincide with harvest time in the 
north, I used to find myself pressed into 
- srvice to drive either a horse binder or the more 
‘ otiquated tilting reaper, a thing that belongs 
a museum these days; the last I saw in opera- 
‘lon was in an oatfield in 1945. Reapers in the 
‘\prnfield usually meant lying corn. They were 
‘“}ot, of course, the more highly geared machines 
sed for cutting hay, but did the work of a 
jinder without binding the sheaves. They were 
jarticularly suitable for use in fields that had 
‘jieen devastated by wind and rain, for the man 
iperating the tilting rake could remedy the un- 
/venness of the corn as it fell upon the knife- 
joard. Some sorts of tilting reapers actually 
liad flails geared to the drive, but it was the 
"“)pore old-fashioned hand-tilter that was most 
‘){seful in a spoiled field, and when one was in 
ise it only needed a man to walk ahead and lift 
“the corn a little in order to help the knife blade 
jo do its work. Next to scything, using a tilting 
eaper was the most strenuous work in a wet 
aarvest, and my memories of it are painful even 
i yet. I am not sure how they cope with badly 
iattened corn in these days, but I feel that much 
of it is left to be ploughed in, a thing that the 

lu farmer couldn’t bring himself to do except when 
iriven to distraction in those lean years between 

( |the wars. 


_ 
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* * 
* 
YING corn is a problem the world over, 
even yet. A friend sent me a copy of a 
jnewspaper that reported how the problem is 
 )handled in Australia. A new method of harvest- 
ing barley and avoiding wind damage has been 
| discovered, it seems. With all our aches and 
_ pains and frantic struggles years ago we didn’t 
think of it! In South Australia they simply roll 
« the barley flat a week before it is due to be har- 
w vested. Roseworth Agricultural College experi- 
‘| menters found that they could harvest 12} per 
cent. more barley from a plot that had first been 
1 rolled than from another plot in the same field 
that had been cut in the normal way. I can just 
jhear myself putting that suggestion forward 
| when my beard was yet downy. Flatten the 
‘corn before the wind got at it—it sounds like 
‘forestalling the devil. 
4 * * 
* 
| AS I write there is a background chorus in 
| the cries of a flock of geese that live in the 
q fold just across the road from the house in 
| which I am staying. They are a rather over- 
' crowded flock, I have noticed, for they live in 
| four or five coops in which a broody hen and a 
' dozen chicks might be housed. How the geese 
| manage to get in I don’t know, but they do. 
_ About dusk they fall silent and toddle across the 
| field to bed. A goose doesn’t roost, it doses in 
' clumps; and this flock must positively cluster in 
' the coops. I am not suggesting that they are 
unhappy, for they are apparently as happy as 
' geese can be, and they make a wonderful noise 
| to prove it. When one doesn’t keep geese, the 
‘sound is fascinating—at first. After a while it 
| gets on the nerves a little and then, gradually, 
so they say, like the sound of London’s traffic to 
an incomer, it ceases to be heard at all, and 
becomes part of living. 
{ I have noticed a very significant thing 
| about these geese. They are as incapable of mind 
ing their own business as the village gossips that 
dawdle on the road. They (the geese, of course) 
line up at the gate and wait for passers-by to 
speak to or about them, whereupon they set up 
a great cackle that sounds rude and probably is. 
| They want tit-bits of bread and so on. They get 
tired of searching in the grass for the more juicy 
morsels and they like a change from salad. The 
‘business of way-laying begins early. The geese 
are there to mark the first car passing just after 
first light. 
Does no one bother to lock them up, I 
wonder? Are there no foxes in the locality to 
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THE WATER PUMP, BLANDFORD, DORSET 


produce something like reasonable behaviour in 
these raucous birds? It seems not. The whole 
thing is encouraged by everyone passing by. 
They talk to the geese. Even the old fellow in 
hobnailed boots who goes clumping down at an 
indecent hour clears his throat, takes his pipe 
from his mouth and gives them good-day. 
“Fascinating, aren’t they?’’ I am asked. They 
are. They certainly are. It is a pity that goose 
is such a greasy dish and the days are rather 
warm. I might, for once, get out of bed and 
give them a lesson by chopping off the head of 
the noisiest one among them. You'll never be 
robbed if you keep geese. I can believe that. 
* * 


* 
ve old friend wrote to pull my leg about 
glass cutting, to which I referred in a 
recent note. If you must replace broken panes, 
he said, and can’t cut a bit of glass, why not 
replace them with something that won’t break? 
Have you tried polythene, as suggested, or one 
of those gauze-like substances that can even be 
kicked without bursting? I haven’t. Every man 
to his trade. Glass cutting is for the expert who 
can slash the glass with his diamond and off- 
handedly snap it neatly along the scribed line, 
Another correspondent gives less mischiev- 
ous advice. ‘‘I am not very skilful,’”’ he remarks, 
“but can just manage. I generally use two 
hessian sacks carefully folded on the work bench. 
T have not tried sand. I happen to possess a very 
large square. The long arm is steel and the short 
one wood. I fix the square in a large vice, 
clipping the long steel arm so that it projects 
about two inches above the jaw of the vice. The 
wooden arm hangs downwards. I can scratch 
a straight line with the diamond, then hold the 
piece of glass over the vice, scratch downwards, 
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Richard Kensett 


with one hand each side of the scratch. I bring 
the sheet of glass carefully down over the long 
steel edge and, if the operation is crowned with 
success, have two smaller sheets of glass. This 
is a Saving in material over the usual method of 
breaking off strips.” 

Joking and leg-pulling aside, I suppose it 
is all a matter of confidence, providing, of course, 
one has a good diamond and glass of fair quality. 

* * 
* 

NOTICED in my local paper recently that 

a gamekeeper who gave three people per- 
mission to cross his land lived to regret it. Look- 
ing into a hole, they discovered two dead pere- 
grines that had been taken in traps. The police 
were informed and a prosecution followed. The 
peregrine is a protected bird and far from com- 
mon. Where it is to be found it takes its toll of 
all sorts of birds, including young grouse, hom- 
ing pigeons, jackdaws, gulls—anything, in fact, 
big enough to be struck down ina stoop. I don’t 
think it is im danger of extermination, especially 
as it is a rather more wary bird than the kestrel 
or the sparrow-hawk and faster than either 
by a long way. Here and there peregrines 
may be trapped and an odd one shot, but 
their greatest enemies are almost certainly egg 
collectors. A couple that were nesting on the 
cliff above one of the lakes I regularly fish were 
driven off by the attentions of egg collectors, I 
am pretty sure, but I think they nested again 
not far from the first site. The ravens in the 
same locality suffered a similar fate. They, too, 
moved a short distance and made a fresh start. 
This time the place was much less accessible, and 
fortunately the collectors had long since gone 
in search of other game or settled down to label 
their clutches. 
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HIGH-LEVEL WALKS 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER | 


NOWDONIA comes into its own at this 
S season of the year because it is one of the 

most attractive mountain districts for the 
holiday-maker. It is conveniently situated for 
access from the south of England and from the 
Midlands, and affords such a wide variety of 
scenery that it cannot fail to please the most 
fastidious. This ranges from pleasantly wooded 
valleys to wildly austere glens; from tree-fringed 
lakes to rock-bound tarns; and from smooth, 
grassy, sheep-cropped hills to majestic craggy 
peaks. Thus the whole of this terrain is a 
walker’s paradise and, with the rapidly changing 
weather and its consequent fickle lighting, it 
offers the photographer a range of subjects 
that may yield pictures of outstanding merit. 


It is well known that these mountain 
groups in North Wales have a number of pre- 
cipitous rock faces which are the delight of the 
rock climber, but in this article I am not con- 
cerned with these but rather with the wind- 
swept ridges where the ordinary pedestrian may 
wander in safety, save in mists, when the 
efficient use of both map and compass is essen- 
tial if the valley is to be reached without mishap. 

There are five well-defined groups of hills in 
this region, and since each of them is almost 
encircled by roads there are several different and 
easily reached starting-points from which to 
attain the ridges. Thus the motorist who prefers 
to make his holiday headquarters in one of the 
several well-known centres can quickly drive to 
his chosen route, whereas others may go by bus 
or, as is more frequently the preference, camp at 
the foot of their mountain. I shall describe what 
I consider the most rewarding high-level walk 


on each group and take them from north to 
south. 

The Carneddau rise to the north of the 
Holyhead Road, between Capel-Curig and 
Bethesda and cover such a vast area that to 
include the most northerly section would be 
beyond the powers of the ordinary pedestrian. 


However, it is fortunate that the finest ridges 
are within easy reach of the road. ine crown- 


ing peak, Carnedd Llewelyn, 3,484 feet, is the 
climax of this circuit. The first sum*.it to make 
for is that of Pen yr Helgi-du and it is most easily 
attained by a long, broad, grassy ridge that 


wever, 
lithrig-y- 


ve the 


starts near Helyg. Strong walkers 
may prefer to reach it by way of Pe 
wrach, in which event they woul< 


1.—VIEW TO THE SOUTH-WEST FROM THE SUMMIT OF CARNEDD LLEWELYN TOWARDS CARNEDD DAFYDD AND 
ELIDIR FAWR. The Carneddau form the northernmost group of hills in Snowdonia 


road much nearer Capel. Both tops open up 
enchanting vistas along Cwm Eigiau, where the 
glimmering blue of Llyn Eigiau relieves the 
greens and browns of the valley below. An airy 
but easy ridge descends from the former summit 
and beyond the little col rises over rocky ground 
to Craig-yr-Ysfa, where the path circles the 
magnificent amphitheatre of this famous chmbing 
ground. Thereafter it rises gradually along a 
stony ridge to the reigning peak of the group. 
The summit of Carnedd Llewelyn is almost 
flat and covers the largest area of any mountain 
top in Wales. It is prone to the accumulation of 
mist, but on clear days reveals an extensive 
panorama in all directions; it includes glimpses 
of the distant sea, with the Rivals twelve miles 
away clearly outlined in the south-west between 
Carnedd Dafydd on the left and Elidir Fawr on 
the right (Fig. 1). Descending southwards, the 
ridge rises again in a westerly direction to 


Carnedd Dafydd, with splended views of Cwi 
Llafair on the right from the rather expo 
crest of Black Ladders, a little-frequented venr 
of the rock climber. Thence it continues sout} 
wards to Pen-yr-Oleu-wen, where the sharp} 
pointed summit of this lonely sentinel opens w| 
an electrifying panorama of the Glyders on th 
other side. of the valley far below; it includes | 
remarkable bird’s-eye view of Cwm Idwaj 
dominated by the Devil’s Kitchen. A steep an} 
craggy descent leads down to the road a} 
Ogwen Cottage to complete the first of ou 
high-level walks. | 

The Glyders are strung out along the sout} 
side of the Holyhead Road, and are famous fo} 
a succession of ‘wild, rocky cwms, separated bi 


lofty spurs, all of which extend northwards and 
include the wedge-shaped peak of Tryfan. The 
undulating crest is mainly grassy, save the 
spectacular section between Glyder Fach and 
Glyder Fawr, which at a height of 3,279 feet 
dominates the range. Its green southern slopes 
are less precipitous and extend from Capel to 
Llyn Peris. The ridge may be attained from 
either side at almost any point, but the grandeur 
of the scenery is best observed by climbing one 
of the spurs and descending by another, 
the distance covered between them along the 
summit ridge depending entirely upon the 
powers of the walker. The most favoured circuit 
includes the ascent of the north ridge of Tryfan, 
the subsequent climb up Bristly Ridge and the 
descent to Cwm Idwal from Glyder Fawr, but 
the route I shall describe is shorter and less 
arduous: it begins and ends at Ogwen Cottage. 

The path trodden by thousands to Cwm 
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BOCHLWYD FROM Y GRIBIN IN 


THE GLYDERS. 


breath-taking in its magnificence ” 


/idwal is the key to this high-level walk, and it 
-nvolves the ascent of Y Gribin, a narrow iso- 
vated spur that eventually merges with the 
‘summit ridge between the two Glyders. Many 
pedestrians prefer to attain it from the outflow 

of Llyn Bochlwyd, but I like to go as far as 
| Llyn Idwal, a lovely sheet of water in a sublime 
setting, and then ascend the grassy slopes on the 
left between the outcrops of rock. . By this route 
the Gribin is reached just above the 2,000-foot 

‘contour, where the view, suddenly disclosed in 
/ all directions, is breath-taking in its magnifi- 
jcence. On either side of the rising ridge are 
jstrung out the precipitous cliffs 
‘supporting the two Glyders; on the 
‘right there is a wonderful bird’s- 
jeye view of Cwm Idwal and the 
|Devil’s Kitchen; and on the left an 
‘unusual prospect of Tryfan, whose 
| rugged slopes seem to take root in 
|the rippling blue of Llyn Boch- 
| lwyd (Fig. 2). 

The higher section of this 
| lofty spur is rocky and its ascent 
involves pleasant scrambling, but 
| when one reaches the Castle of the 
|Winds, which stands at its ter- 
minus, the hard work of the day is 
done. However, it is worth while 
to climb over this pointed emin- 
) ence and to walk along the broad 
| boulder-strewn wilderness, if only 
_ to see the remarkable pile of stones 
| crowning Glyder Fach and _ its 
_-near-by Cantilever. This particular 
part of the summit ridge is unique, 
and after climbing almost every 
mountain in Britain I have yet to 
see another crest that is anything 
like it. Returning now to the col, 
with Snowdon crowning the distant 
vista, one follows therising ground 
to Glyder Fawr, whence a stony 
descent to its right leads down to 
Llyn-y-Cwm, a lonely tarn cradled 
in a grassy fold of this range. 


The Devil’s Kitchen is the 
next point of interest and is most 
easily discovered by walking by 
the stream until it disappears 
between the sheer walls of this 
majestic chasm. A cairn will be 
found beyond ‘the hummocks on 
the right and this marks the rough 
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track that descends along a steep shelf to the 
mouth of the cavern. Thereafter it continues 
downhill through an imiiense collection of large 
boulders and on reaching the floor of the cwm 
it forks. The right branch is the more interesting 
because it passes Idwal Slabs, a popular play- 
ground for both tyro anc expert rock climber, 
eventually to reach the road again at Ogwen 
Cottage. 

The Snowdon Ranve rises to the south of 
the Glyders, from which it is separated by the 
Llanberis Pass, and is dominated by Yr Wyddfa, 
3,560 feet, the highest peak south of the Border. 


BACK FROM CRIB-Y-DDYSGL 
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“The view is 


TOWARDS CRIB GOCH. 
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Five spurs radiate from its summit, 
and two of them extend eastwards 
to form the famous Horseshoe, one 
of the grandest circuits in the 
country. The most convenient 
starting- and finishing-point for 
this high-level walk is Pen-y-Pass, 
which, owing to its altitude, 
reduces the actual ascent to 2,391 
feet. The pointed top of Crib Goch 
stands out clearly as the first 
objective, and is reached by follow- 
ing the well-marked Pyg Track. 
This rises gradually to Bwlch 
Moch, which opens up a splendid 
prospect of Lliwedd on the other 
side of Llyn Llydaw below, whence 
it keeps to the rapidly rising ridge 
where the collar works begin. 
There is only one difficult and 
rather exposed movement, but, as 
both hand- and foot-holds are 
conveniently placed it is soon 
passed and forgotten. 

The cairn on Crib Goch is at 
3,023 feet and discloses for the 
first time the whole of the twisting 
Horseshoe, with Snowdon rising 
majestically in the centre as a 
grand rock pyramid: a magnificent 
prospect which I regard as one of 
the finest in our hill country. 
Four hundred yards of knife-edge 
crags extend westwards to the 
Pinnacles. Those who do _ not 
suffer from vertigo will have no 
difficulty in crossing them, whereas 
they may prefer to by-pass the 
more airy Pinnacles by a track on 
their left. Throughout this section 
of the walk there are splendid 
views on the right into Cwm Glas with its 
winking tarn, and far below a bird’s-eye view of 
the Llanberis Pass with its two attendant lakes 
in the far distance. Thereafter, a pleasant 
scramble places the pedestrian on Crib-y- 
Ddysgl, where the spacious view backwards 
should not be missed, as it discloses Crib Goch 
from an unusual angle and imparts a better idea 
of the true scale of this section of the walk 
(Fig. 3). The track now descends to the exit 
from the zig-zags and then rises to the summit 
of Snowdon parallel with the railway. 

The extensive panorama revealed’ on a 
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In the background 


is Moel Siabod 


Zoe 


clear day from the summit is electrifying, but it 
is the pendulous spurs themselves that will hold 
the gaze, and particularly that crowned by the 
twin peaks of Lliwedd, which has still to be 
traversed. The descent to Bwlch Saethau is 
steep and over a maze-like track of slippery 
scree, whence it rises clearly along the very edge 
of the precipitous cliffs of Lliwedd and discloses 
at close quarters the upper section of several of 
the courses that are dear to the rock climber. 
Thence the route slopes gradually down to a 
cairn standing on the crest of the ridge, and here 
the walker turns to the left to descend the steep 
grassy slopes right down to the outflow of Llyn 
Llydaw, whence a cart-track leads back to 
Pen-y-Pass. 

Moel Siabod dominates the group of hills 
rising to the south-east of Snowdon, on the other 
side of the Vale of Gwynant, which stretch 
southwards to the sharp pointed peak of 
Cnicht. The distance between these two tops is 
about seven miles, but by including the ascent 
of Moel Siabod and the descent to the road 
from Cnicht one increases the walk to about 
twelve miles, which is rather more than the 
average walker can tackle in one day. However, 
apart from the fine views from the two terminal 
points, there is some beautiful country lying 
between them, and as it has several sheets of 
water, including those known locally as the 
Dog Lakes, a gentle stroll along this heathery 
high-level ridge makes an attractive day’s 
outing. 

Motorists can save some two miles of the 
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. half a mile above Llyn Dinas, and after parking|)) 


4.—VIEW TOWARDS THE SNOWDO!, 
HORSESHOE FROM ONE OF THE DO@ 
LAKES IN THE MOEL SIABOD RANGEy 


right 
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approach by taking the narrow side road abou}) 


the car near a sharp bend they should wa 
uphill beside the near-by meandering stream! 
which has its source in Llyn Edno. This lied : 
amid enchanting surroundings, and although its) 
altitude is well under 2,000 feet it is so admirably 
placed that it reveals an unusual prospect of the 
whole of the Snowdon Horseshoe (Fig. 4). \ th { 
lofty situation will probably induce many tel} 
stay there all day, but as it is only two wuiilod tol) 
Cnicht with a gentle rise of under 500 feet, more|\” 
energetic walkers should go there, if only to look} 
down almost vertically into the grim depths of|) : 
Cwm Creosor and to scan the glittering sea of 
Tremadoc Bay. A more direct return to the 
starting-point may be made by descending the| 
steep hillside to Llyn Llagi and thereafter} 
following the banks of its stream, which flows 
down to the road. 

Moel Hebog crowns the most south- westerly 
group of hills in this region; it is doubtful if the, | | 
rest of the range is often visited. Yet, strange |) 
as it may seem, it includes a splendid high- -level | 
walk which is so far away from the popular | 
centres that it is known only to the connoisseur, 
This lofty ridge hems in the Nantlle Valley on 
the south and the best part of it extends from |) 
Craig Cwm Silin, 2,408 feet, to Y Garn II, 2,080 | 
feet. Motorists may drive up to the cwm, but as | 
they will return to the road some miles away, | 
the car must be taken by another driver to |} 
Bwlch Gyfelin to pick them up at the end of | 
their tramp. 

Cwm Silin is well known to the rock | 
climber for its 400-foot slab, which is a spec- 
tacular sheet of almost sheer rock overhanging | 
the two lakes. The ridge commences here and 
swings round the cwm with good views of it, 
and then continues in a north- -easterly direction 
to Trum-y-Ddysgl, 2,148 feet, which is reached 
by crossing a surprisingly narrow grassy ridge, | 
with steep drops on either side. Thereafter it 
rises to 2,329 feet and then falls gradually to 
Y Garn II, whose summit, supported by vertical 
slabs of rock, is poised in the sky and reveals a 
superb prospect of Snowdon, with its pendent 
spurs stretching across the skyline (Fig. 5). 
There is also a magnificent view of the shattered 
pinnacles of Craig y Bere on the other side of 
the Nantlle Valley, whose narrow road, some 
1,300 feet below, may be regained by an easy 
grass slope. 


_ jeing completely outlawed “‘ 


AT a time when we have the almost farcical 
x situation of farmers all over Great 

Britain working with the aid of Agricul- 
ral Committees and pest officers to rid their 
Yjnd of rabbits while, in the markets, rabbit 
| Ircasses are making almost as much per pound 
j | roasting fowl, it is perhaps opportune to 
view the whole problem in the light of the 
iperience obtained by one of our Dominions— 
ew Zealand. Most people know of one or more 
jxamples of the substantial steps that have 
jzen taken in New Zealand in recent years to 
_|\crease the standard of agriculture, whether it 
|e in dairying, sheep farming or stock raising. 


“Whis being so, the experience of a country 


'|milar in many ways to our own might well be 
"| benefit to us over here in considering the 
jisadvantages of the rabbit. 

First of all, the rabbit is in the process of 
down under.” A 
tatute, known as the Rabbits Amendment 
yjict has been passed in the New Zealand 
‘Touse of Representatives, and, while we need 
lot consider its provisions in detail, we can 
irofitably note that, inter alia, it prohibits the 
ale of rabbit skins or carcasses produced in New 
ealand as from April 1, 1957. A most significant 
ind far-reaching move is that under the Act the 
sxport of skins and carcasses is similarly banned. 
) (hus it is probable that the canned rabbit that 
jj, nade its appearance during the last war will now 


\py 2€ Seen no more, at least from New Zealand. 


. tommunity take a step like this? 


What makes a forward-looking agricultural 
(Obviously 
_ve have had our problems here as regards rabbit 
‘nfiestation measures, and such things as 
) slearance areas have no doubt helped matters, 


hin) Dut these are of much less magnitude than a 


| statute such as that introduced in New Zealand.) 
/To answer this question, it is perhaps necessary 
to look into the history of the New Zealand 


* agricultural economy to see how the rabbit has 


all) played an increasingly menacing part, resulting 


in its own doom in the shape of the new Act. 
It is thought that the early mission workers 

| from New South Wales, when they came to the 

\) virtually undeveloped New Zealand, brought 


it With them rabbits to breed and keep them sup- 


plied with meat and pelts. This importation 
‘from Australia took place during the first 


) quarter of the 19th century, and it can be said, 
i) 1 think, that the demand for meat kept the 


numbers of breeding rabbits within reasonable 
proportions. It was the later importations that 
did the damage, as presumably the country was 
feeling its feet, so to speak, and already the 
' ground-work of a properly based agricultural 


le) System had been laid. 


ee At about this time organisations known as 


, were kept, and reported upon, 


if 


,| acclimatisation societies took a hand and set up 


enclosures where all kinds of imported livestock 
later to be 


i) distributed to breeders and others throughout 


af |the country. As is well known, the rabbit is a 


0) hardy enough animal, and it seems that the 


s| observers 


during the mid-’60s were soon 
satisfied with its constitution and, no doubt, its 
ability to reproduce its kind. Unfortunately, 
| the whole system of rabbit farming, if it can be 
so called, got completely out of hand, and soon 
the infestation of rabbits throughout New 
Zealand approached alarming proportions. 
| Within some eleven or twelve years of the 
importations and subsequent distribution in 
1866 rabbits had denuded much of the land of 
its vegetation, and legislation for rabbit destruc- 
tion had to be introduced in 1876. 

To illustrate this more clearly it may be 
mentioned that the export of rabbit pelts rose 
from just over 30,000 in 1873 to about a million 
/in 1877, and only five years later it reached 
9 million. The number of skins remained at 
about this annual figure, with minor upward and 
' downward fluctuations, but rose to a peak, in 
11924, of over 20 million. This figure dropped, 
particularly during the depression in the early 
1930s, but at the end of the last war some 
17 million rabbit skins were exported from New 
Zealand. The authorities then took a hand in 
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the matter, and the 195 figures, for example, 
show an export of less than one million pelts, 
largely as a result of pressure upon farmers and 
other landowners to deal with colonies of rabbits 
on their properties. 

The United Kingdom, and America for that 
matter, were eager buy ers of all the rabbit pelts 
they could acquire, anc these skins were graded 
into over one hundred degrees of quality, of 
which some 30 per cent., the best winter skins, 
went to the fur trade. The hat industry were the 
biggest buyers, eens : me 65 per cent. of the 
total skins available; the remaining 5 per cent. 
were used in the ae of gloves. This being so, 
it might be thought that the revenue derived 
from the export trade would be so profitable as 
to make the rabbits worth-while tenants. In 
this connection, the valu: > of the 1945 export of 
some 17 million pelts was nearly £1} million. 
Whether this proves or di: coe oves the point will, 
I hope, be illustrated later on: 

Experiments in New Zealand have brought 
forth interesting information on the whole prob- 
lem ofrabbitinfestation. Forexample, it has been 
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CHE RABBIT PROBLEM: LESSONS FROM 
La NEW ZEALAND 


By REX HUDSON 


capacity of a district, between 1881 and 1885 
the sheep in the favoured and comparatively 
rabbit-free Canterbury district of New-Zealand 
increased by between 25 and 30 per cent. On 
the other hand, in Otago, which was inci- 
dentally one of the early acclimatisation 
stations and by 1880 was overrun, the sheep 
could be increased by only 2 per cent. One farm 
in particular, of 70,000 acres, carried 50,000 
sheep before the full impact of the rabbit infesta~ 
tion. After it it could manage to keep only 
20,000, and had lost some £5,000 per annum. 
On this same station over a quarter of a million 
rabbit pelts were collected in one year. I fully 
realise that it is unlikely that we, as a nation, 
shall ever know infestation such as this, but it 
is nevertheless a sobering thought to consider 
the full meaning of a rabbit invasion. 

During the three years after the last period 
considered, namely from 1885 to 1888, the 
Crown lands in Otago and Southland were so 
denuded that nearly 14 million acres held by 
tenant farmers were surrrendered, and, while 
just under a million acres were re-let at nominal 


YOUNG RABBITS /T THE ENTRANCE TO THEIR BURROW. The rabbit is in the 
process of being completely outlawed in New Zealand 


found that the rabbit has not been the prim- 
ary cause of soil erosion in various instances 
that have been studied. Rather have other 
forces been at work which had already weakened 
plant life before the rabbit became established 
as a pest. Once it has become established, and 
if it is not subjected to the most rigid control, 
it unquestionably becomes the principal cause 
of soil erosion by its intensive grazing and the 
damage it does to root structures by burrowing. 
I am of the opinion that the operative words in 
the foregoing are ‘‘most rigid control:”’ if this is 
exercised in a country such as ours, then the 
disastrous history of rabbit infestation in New 
Zealand could never be repeated, even in part, 
over here. 

As to the actual damage done by rabbits, I 
believe that to assess it in pounds, shillings and 
pence can be misleading. A better guide is that 
given by a research station in New Zealand, 
which has estimated that six to seven rabbits are 
equal in grazing ability to one sheep, but this 
does not take into consideration the damage 
caused by the same six to seven rabbits. In 1945 
it was further suggested that the 20,619,000 
rabbits which were destroyed in that year would 
consume food equal to that eaten by 2,061,000 
sheep and amount to a net loss of £2,061,000 as 
against the total rabbit and hare export value of 
£1,328,644. This, in my opinion, bears out the 
argument that the risk of a plague of rabbits 
to maintain such an export trade (at a consider- 
able loss each year) cannot be contemplated 
where the needs of an agricultural economy 
have to be studied. 

. To quote an example of how rabbit infesta- 
tion on a large scale can affect the stock-carrying 


rentals to attract bidders, the remaining 500,000 
acres were virtually useless for any agricultural 
purpose. 

The authorities in New Zealand have been 
obliged to introduce a multitude of measures to 
fight their rabbit population. In the early days 
natural enemies of the rabbit such as ferrets, 
weasels and stoats were introduced, but these 
have been completely unable, even with protec- 
tive laws, to stem the flood. MRabbit-proof 
fences also had little success. Now, once again, 
modern machines have been linked with the 
handiwork of chemists, and during the past six 
years over a million tons of phosphorised meal 
and nearly half a million tons of carrots and 
oats impregnated with arsenic have been 
dropped over infested areas by specially adapted 
aircraft. 

The new Act sounds what is hoped to be 
the final bell in the fight which has gone on for 
nearly a century. While comparing possibilities 
and contrasting the differences in our respective 
agricultural systems, I feel that there are defin- 
ite and interesting lessons to be learned from the 
experiences of New Zealand, particularly in the 
work carried out there in the past decade in 
rabbit destruction on a nation-wide scale. 

The rabbit problem in this country seems 
to centre on the question of how far rigid control 
in otherwise suitable areas could be allied to 
complete eradication in predominantly agricul- 
tural districts, if such a course were ever con- 
templated. I fully appreciate that eminent 
authorities have pressed for what one might 
term selective eradication, but, despite the 
temptations of a high price for rabbit carcasses, 
in my opinion the risk is far too great a one. 
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KNELLER’S RIVAL 
‘NAN you or your readers help 


me to trace the artist and sub- 

ject of the portrait of which I 
enclose a photograph? The picture is 
on canvas, 44 ins. by 40 ins., and it 
is beautifully painted.—MAvuRicE 
B. Tonkin Jr., 313, Ferguson- 
avenue, Warwick, Virginia, U.S.A. 


The portrait may be assigned 
with confidence to Michael Dahl, 
the Swedish portrait painter, who 
came to settle in England in 1689 
and stayed until his death in 1743. 
Dahl was an artist of much experi- 
ence when he arrived, and he had 
no difficulty in making inroads into 
the practice of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
whom he hoped to succeed as 
King’s Painter, though the hope 
was not fulfilled. 

Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, whom 
we consulted, compares the portrait 
with Dahl’s full-length of Henrietta, 
Dowager Countess of Anglesey, 
second wife of the first Earl of 
Ashburnham. This portrait, which 
was purchased at the Ashburnham 
sale for the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, is nearly identical in 
pose, though in reverse, and the 
blossom, apparently orange blos- 
som, again appears. Mr. Collins 
Baker regards Mr. Yonkin’s paint- 
ing as one of the best of Dahl’s por- 
traits of women that have come to 
his notice. It is unfortunate that 
without some clue to its previous 

- ownership no suggestion can be made 
about the identity of the lady. 


BIRD-CALL FIGURES 


Can you or your readers help t in suggesting 
the origin of the two “‘bird calls” Wastnated i in the 
enclosed photograph? They are of glazed earthen- 
ware, standing 9 ins. high and have the appear- 
ance of being possibly a workman’s piece from a 
North-Country pottery. There is an aperture in 
the tail and a small hole in the breast of each 
bird and, with a little practice, by blowing 
through the hole in the tail and manipulating 
with one finger the other hole, oné can produce a 
surprisingly life-like cuckoo call. What is the 
origin of these figures, and are any other or 
similar examples in existence? Can you say if 
they were ever made as a standard article for 
sale?—V, A., Bath. 

Bird-call figures of the type in question 


PAIR OF BIRD FIGURES IN GLAZED EARTHENWARE 


WHICH CAN 


See question: Bird-call Figures 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY, 
MICHAEL DAHL (CIRCA 


See question: Kneller’s Rivai 


were made in different parts of En: 


not easy to classify by localit 
streaky glaze the pair submitted 
be of North Staffordshire origin 
an example now in the. Fitz 

which was in the possession of t 


Burton, North Lancashire, is 


were acquired by the late Dr. 
Gloucestershire and Sussex and 


almost certainly in those regions, 


and 19th centuries. 


FOR DECANTING CHAMPAGNE 


The enclosed photograph is of whoi 
to be a champagne decanter which rece 


DECANTER 


BE MADE TO GIVE A CUCKOO CALL 
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eS 
potter, G. Woolliscroft Potter, and j is 
in his book, Staffordshive Pots and Poi 
North-Country origin, for instance 
also 
Other specimens in the Fitzwilliam 


ind are 
om the 
likely to 
resemble 
Museum 


taffordshire 
reproduced 


made 


in the 18th 


appears 
ily came 
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QUESTIONS 


hE ASCRIBED TO 


FOR CHAMPAGNE ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON 


See question: For Decanting Champagne 


ei | 


into my possession. It has | 
dently, at some time, belongea| 
one of the Lord Mayors of Lone 
since the arms of the City 
engraved on it, but I was 
aware that it had been at any 1} 
the practice to decant champagne 
wonder if any of your readers c¢ 
enlighten me on this point, and | \ 
uf re are any other simile 
decanters in existence ?—Dovue} 


SUTHERLAND, 48, Dover-strd) 
London, W.1. | 
Although it was unusual |j } 


decant champagne, it was sory 
times done with the object | 
lessening the gas. To-dayf 
swizzle-stick is commonly ui, 
for the same purpose. There are,|) 
course, brands of still champag}) 
and it would. not be abnorn|) 
procedure to decant these. i 
Other decanters of the kij 
are known, though they are 1 
common.. The engraving on t) 
one, so far as a photograph perm) 
an opinion, would seem to be som 
what later than the glass, which) 
probably of late-18th- or ea 
19th-century date. i 


PREDECESSOR OF THE 
PARAFFIN LAMP 

I send a photograph | page aati 

of whatI think is a night sae Itw 


is T.B. & Co. Onpaee the hana 
on the outer side of the reserv 
there is a small square patchy 
which something has been soldered at som 
time, perhaps a bracket to carry a snuffer. 
doubt, the collar which screws on to the perforati) 
sleeve was made to carry a glass chimney. Am} 
right in thinking that the lamp was made as 
night light or had it some other purpose? 
H. M. Hour, Cote Close, Thornhill-roaq 
Steeton, near Keighley, Yorkshire. i) 

Lamps ef this type were used early in th]| 
19th century, mainly in houses for carryin'jj 
along unlit passages and into rooms wher 
temporary illumination might be required for | 
few minutes. They burned a newly evolve, 
illuminant consisting of a combination of tut) 
pentine, refined by a new process, and alcoho}lj 
This was marketed under the name of Cam 
phene and other proprietary names. A fuel 0 
this kind burned twice as long as the finest whali 
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i) INDO-PORTUGUESE IVORY STATUETTE 
F OF THE 17th CENTURY 


ge question: An Ivory from Goa 


oil, gave brighter illumination, emitted no dis- 
agreeable smell and cost less. On the other 
hand, it had little capacity for ascending the 
wick, so that the flame rapidly diminished in 
size and efficiency. 

Unfortunately, lamps burning this fuel 
(often termed liquid gunpowder) tended to 
explode. In this example the danger has been 
minimised by narrowing and extending the wick 
tube to remove the flame as far as possible from 
the reservoir. The wick was also made more 

' tightly compact. Lamps of this type continued 
1) in use until the discovery of paraffin in the 1850s. 
1 The example illustrated must have been one 
of the earliest made. An extinguisher was 
clipped to the bracket as suggested. It was 
conical in shape with a rod extending from 
the apex and terminating in a ball finial. This 
i could be placed down the glass chimney and 
(| thus extinguish the flame. A _ right-angle 
hook was soldered to the extinguisher a short 
distance above the opening. 


EMANUEL DE ROHAN 
I bought two silver coins in Dublin with a 
view to attaching them to a bracelet. They are 


LAMP DESIGNED TO BURN CAMPHENE. 
IT WAS MADE AT SHEFFIELD AND IS 
HALL-MARKED FOR THE YEAR 1810 


See question: Predecessor of the Paraffin Lamp (paze 294) 


marked T. V1 1780, and on the reverse side there 
is a coat-of-arms wiih the name Emanuel de 
Rohan, M.M.H.S.S. Who was he ?—Marta 
Jones (Mrs.), 9, Highbury-crescent, Islington, 
London, N.5. 
Emanuel de Rol 
Grand Masters of the 
Grand Master in 1775. 


many beneficial reforms in the administration 
of the island, both civil and legal—the Code 
Rohan sought and obtained the better appli- 
cation and administration of justice—and he 
was concerned, by founding schools, with the 
improvement in the cducation of the people of 
Malta. He died in 1797 


7, aged 76. He was suc- 
ceeded by a German, dinand Hompesch, the 
last of the Grand 


Gi ters. In 1814 Malta 
became a British possession under the Treaty 
of Paris. 


AN IVORY FROM GOA 


Iwonder if any of your other readers possesses 
a little wory figure, or group of figures, similar 
to the one shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, It is about 5 ins. tall, and shows ves- 
tiges of coloured lacquer round the base and on 
the head. I believe ii to be Indian work of the 
17th century: a figure of Christ stepping on the 
head of a serpent, made probably at Goa for the 
Portuguese market. Ji is curiously reminiscent 
of the more usual subject for Indian statuettes: 
Krishna also treading wpon a snake. 

We came upon this little ivory in a 
junk shop near Abingdon some years ago and 
know nothing of history. —ELISABETH 


im, last but one of the 
ights of Malta, became 
‘le was responsible for 


Coxon (Mrs.), Brookfield, King’s Sutton, 
near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
As Mrs. Coxon suggests, this is a 17th- 


century ivory from Goa, apparently representing 
the Child Christ treading on the head of a ser- 
pent. A representative selection of Indo- 
Portuguese ivories can be seen at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


CONTEMPORARY 
I enclose a photog 


F COROT 

ph of a painting in my 
possession. It is signed at the bottom left-hand 
corner “*De Grailly 1839.” I shall be glad if you 


can give me any informalion regarding this 


artist EK. T. Horpwoop, Woodside, Islay-. 


road, Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancashire. 

It is probable that the mountain landscape 
was painted by Victor de Grailly, a French 
artist, born in Paris in 1804. He was a pupil 
of Victor Bertin, a prominent painter of the 
French Restoration, who was famous as the 
master of Corot. De Grailly was an occasional 
exhibitor at the Paris Salon from 1833, where 
his ability was recognised by several awards of 
merit. The municipal museum at Nice possesses 
one or two of his landscapes, which suggests 
that he lived and worked for a time in the 
Alpes Maritimes. A view in the Forest of Com- 
piégne, signed by him and dated 
1862, was sold in London a few 
weeks ago. 


AN EARLY DERBY JUG? 


I wonder whether you could 
give me any information about 
the jug of which I enclose a 
photograph. It has been in my 
family for many years. Its 
height is nearly 63 ins. There is 
a handle, not shown in the photo- 
graph. The jug is decorated in 
various colours with butterflies 
and birds. The coat-of-arms has 
three white shields on a blue 
ground for two quarters. In the 
other two the cocks’ heads are 
gold with touches of red, and the 
chevrons blue. There is no mark 
on the jug.—H. Fox, Ash House, 
Brimington, Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 

The arms in the first and 
fourth quarters are those of Hay 
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PORCELAIN JUG, PROBABLY DERBY, 
WITH THE ARMS OF HAY QUARTERING 
ALCOCK (?), CIRCA 1760-70 


See question: An Early Derby Jug? 


(azure with three silver scutcheons); the other 
shield may be that of Alcock. The alliance 
thus displayed heraldically has not been 
traced. 

The jug is an interesting example of 
English porcelain of about 1760-1770. The 
shape is unusual by reason of the lip at the 
mouth, the absence of a spout for pouring 
(though this is paralleled in certain Worcester 
jugs of the period) and the cylindrical neck 
sharply divided from the body. The profile of 
the foot, with hollow moulding, seems to 
indicate a Derby origin, which would be con- 
sistent with the painting of the flowers and 
insects. The fact that the jug is and has been 
perhaps “‘for many years” in Derbyshire points 
to the same source. A decisive opinion would 
have been easier if the form of the handle had 
been visible in the photograph. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, COUNTRY LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photogyaph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE SIGNED “DE GRAILLY” AND 
DATED 1839 


See question: Contemporary of Corot 
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O pick what one considers the best all- 

round gun-dog is to invite criticism. 

Every man has his own preferences; mine 
are for retrievers, either curly-coated, flat, wavy- 
coated or Labrador. 

Those who, like myself, shoot regularly on 
marshes, tidal saltings, grouse moors and at the 
ordinary pheasant and partridge shoots need a 
dog with plenty of stamina, long legs, a good 
nose and eye, unquenchable in cold water and 
able to hunt in dense cover, including reed- 
beds, weedy marsh fleets and inland waters. 
Few spaniels meet those requirements. Their 
relatively small size, long coats and feathery 
feet handicap them on mud-flats and marshes. 
Equally, I omit the golden retriever, solely 
because I know too many which lack the 
stamina to stand a long day on freezing mud- 
flats and in bitter tidal waters. 

Let us start with the oldest and rarest 
retriever of all, the curly-coat. When these 
dogs started no one knows. They made their 
first appearances as show dogs at Birmingham 
in 1860. A few good breeders to-day are 
keeping this extremely valuable breed well to 
the fore. So far it has not been ruined by being 
bred for show points, or turned into a field 
trial robot. It remains an individualist among 
dogs, with outstanding qualities and one or two 
faults. 

Take the faults first. Some are inclined to 
be hard-mouthed. They are suspicious of 
strangers, very much one-man dogs, and there- 
fore occasionally inclined to snap at other dogs. 
The worst fault is that occasionally—but only 
very occasionally—you will come across a curly- 
coat who will eat a bird. I had two who did 
this, both bitches. One ate a cock pheasant 
from head to tail—spurs and all; the other made 
a meal of a teal. My present dog has never 
offended. 

These are small faults when one considers 
their many good points. They are strong and, 
when well trained, steady and tireless workers 
throughout the longest day. Their close curly 
coats, with the undercoat of fur, make them 
almost impervious to water. They have the 
keenest noses and alert brains, are inveterate 
hunters when a winged bird is lost and possess 
incredible stamina. They are extremely fast 
and, if retrievers were given to racing, I 
would back a good curly-coat against any other 
on four legs. Their eyesight is usually remark- 
able. I have known one mark a falling bird 
which dropped over half-a-mile away, go straight 
for it at racing speed, over and through all sorts 
of obstacles and bring it back to hand at the 
gallop. Other dogs meanwhile were hunting 
blindly in a circumscribed circle. 

They are either black or liver-coloured, 
covered all over, except on the head and face, 
with tight, close curls. The general appearance 
is that of a strong, smart dog with long, graceful 
neck, muscular and well-placed and free from 


“FOR EVERYDAY RETRIEVING A GOOD SPANIEL, FOR 
HIS SIZE, IS WITHOUT PEER” 


‘Other whole colours are.not barred. 
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CHOOSING A GUN-DOG 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


throatiness. They have : - 
a compact yet rangy 
look of action and alert- 
ness. The breed is 
believed to have begun 
as a cross between the 
old English water dog 


and either an Irish 
water spaniel or a 
poodle. 


The flat-coated 
retriever was evolved by 
the late Mr. Shirley, of 
Ettington Park, War- 
wickshire, who probably 
crossed with a _ setter 
and Labrador. The 
flat-coat of to-day differs 
little from the dogs in 
Shirley’s time, except 
that by careful breeding 
sterns, legs, coats, feet 
and head have been 
improved. The dogs of 
to-day are more refined 
than those of old days 
and somewhat smaller. 
The flat-coat is usually 
a first-class gun-dog, 


CURLY-CC 
WILD-FOWLER. 


brains, are 


steady, amenable, in- 

telligent, good in water and lacking the rangy 
wildness which sometimes has to be curbed in 
the curly-coat. 

As for the various strains of wavy-coated 
retrievers, we may safely summarise them as 
the Labrador type. Generally speaking, the 
Labrador is strongly built, short-coupled, very 
active, with a close, short, dense coat, jree from 
feather. He is wider in the head st and 
ribs than the flat-coat. 

The ‘‘stop”’ or brow is slightly pronounced, 
so that the skull is not in a straight line with the 
nose. The head is clean cut, broad e brain 
pan and free from fleshy cheeks; jaws are 
long and powerful, without any ness, the 
nose wide and the nostrils well developed. The 


ears are set rather far back, hang fairly close 
to the head and are not large and heavy. 
eyes can be brown, yellow or black. The neck 
is long and powerful, shoulders long and 
ing, chest wide and deep, ribs well sp: , loins 
wide and strong, stifles well turned hind 
quarters powerful. The legs are straight from 
the shoulder to the ground, with compact feet, 
well arched toes and hocks well bent. 

The tail is distinctive. Very thick at the 
base, it tapers towards the tip and is practi- 
cally free from feathering. In short, it is what 
is known as an otter tail. 

They are usually black in colour, with 
occasionally a small white spot on the chest. 
The 
Labrador is strong, sensible, powerful, full of 
wisdom, and a friend for life. Had I not given 
my heart to the curlies, 
I should be equally 
happy with a Labrador. 
He is utterly depend- 
able, clean, friendly and 
wonderful with children. 


The golden  re- 
triever, a great favour- 
ite with women, is said 
to have started shortly 
after the Crimean War, 
when Sir Dudley Mar- 
joribanks, later Lord 
Tweedmouth, saw a 
troupe of handsome 
cream-coloured dogs 
performing in a circus at 
Brighton. He bought 
the lot and took them 
up to his Guisachan pro- 
perty in Inverness-shire, 
where they took to 
ae tracking deer and 
retrieving game as 
though they had been at 
it all their lives. 


)ATED RETRIEVER, A GOOD DOG FOR THE 
“‘Curly-coats have the keenest noses and ale: 
inveterate hunters when a winged bird is lost ang 

possess incredible stamina ” 


.a good-looking golden, 


a 


By 1880.constant inbreeding began to sho" AW 
bad effects. The dogs lost vitality. They weri# 
known at that time as Yellow Russiazjij- 
Retrievers. The type was heavier than it ij 


to-day, broad backed, squarely built, witl} 


rather a heavy head, a long wavy coat, very) 
dense, with a heavy undercoat. | 
To-day the golden retriever runs a severé| © 
risk of becoming inbred once more. If I had 
particularly one oj 
the very light variety, I should have no hesi‘/)- 
tation in crossing it with a strong, black 
Labrador. I am convinced that the result 
would be all to the good. a | 
Finally, a retriever comparatively new te) 
this country, but rapidly gaining favour—th i 
Chesapeake Bay dog. q 
The Chesapeake, like Venus Anadyomene,|) 
was born of the sea. In 1807 an English brig 
went to pieces off the coast of Maryland. Thejy 
crew were rescued and settlers gave them hos- 
pitality, so the crew presented them with two, 
Newfoundland puppies. A lot of nondescript 
dogs were bred to the pair and queer out-|§ 
crosses were produced. The present upholders| 
of the Chesapeake claim that the breed derivesijj 
from one of these out-crosses, in which flat- 
coated dogs played a governing part. | 
By 1885 the present type had largely 
evolved. It was of one colour only, a dark-| 
brown shading into a reddish-sedge. The dead-| 
grass colour was unknown. The heads were! 
more wedge-shaped, and the coats were even) 
thicker and longer than you find in the best| 
specimens to-day. The dog was particularly’ 
noted as being the favourite animal in use’ 
among the wild-fowlers of Chesapeake Bay, and 
its hardihood and strength in the rough, cold. 
waters of that bitter Atlantic coast became 
famous. | 
Just before the war shooting men in the 
Western States took a great fancy to the | 
Chesapeake—hence the dead-grass colour which | 
was evolved to suit the mid-western stubble | 
fields. The dog became smaller, its colour lighter | 
and, many maintain, its stamina became less. | 
The eastern Americans did not tamper with 
colour, but they did increase the size of their 
dog. The Chesapeake to-day is settling down 
gradually but surely into a reliable, likeable 
type of gun-dog, full of intelligence, absolutely 
trustworthy, and something of which the 
United States has every reason to be proud. 
Spaniels as all-round shooting dogs, no 
matter how great their hearts may be, cannot 
stand up to the gruelling work demanded of a 
retriever when coastal wild-fowling. None the 
less, for hunting thick hedgerows and wood- 
lands and for everyday retrieving a good 
spaniel, for his size, is without peer. Spaniels 


si 


: 
' 


|e good noses, hearts of lions, are affectionate, 

ij lligent and easily kept in the house. 

| They are of remarkable antiquity. In 

7) Master of Game, written between 1406 

“Wil 1413, Edward, second Duke of York, 
id irs to “hounds for the hawk and spaniels, 


i ) their kind cometh from Spain, notwith- 
jnding that there are many in other coun- 
jis.’ He says of them: ‘‘a good spaniel” 
; fuld ‘not be too rough,”’ but “‘his tail should 
‘ rough” and that they “commonly go before 
ir master, running and wagging their tail, 
1 raise or start fowl and wild beasts. But 


vir right craft is of the partridge, and of the 


f set] they be good to take partridges and 
ail with a net.” 
_| Since those days the spaniel has developed 
0 a number of different breeds. The Irish 
ster spaniel with his close, curly coat, intelli- 
vat head and tapering rat tail is first-class in 
‘\ter, highly intelligent and the next best thing 
4a retriever from the wild-fowler’s point of 
*»w. He is a good all-round shooting dog and 
jughly intelligent companion. 
| The English field spaniel, excellent for 
jland shooting, sagacious, reliable and strong, 
J another good all-round dog. The springer, 
‘iginally devised for “springing” pheasants 
TH }m. thick undergrowth, is an excellent worker 
| Tough stuff and over-grown woodlands and 
, ¢ general shooting. The cocker, originally bred 

‘c finding and putting up woodcock, is a sharp 

_ tle worker, affectionate, good in the house, 
it a little too small for general shooting. As 
pet he is excellent. He is too often spoilt by 
breeding and overfeeding. 

| The heavy, slow-working Clumber, a long, 
yw W dog, weighing 30-40 lb., standing 18-20 
ches high, with a wide, heavy head and a 
joad, square muzzle, is generally flesh- 
yy loured with a round, barrel-like chest. The 
_ilis bushy and the back ribs are deep. King 
_eorge V had a team of them at Sandringham 
d thought highly of them for woodock shoot- 
in the denserhododendron plantations on that 
ate. They are slow workers and utterly 


‘ 
H 


‘eliable and they are therefore preferable to the 
sxcitable cocker. 

The good old Sussex spaniel, another 
‘}ieavyish type, weighs about 35 lIb., is a good 
worker and, with the Welsh springer, ranks as 
another reliable sensible gun-dog. : 

] There are four main types of setters—the 
‘English, Irish, Gordon and Laverack. The 
reed is between two and three hundred years 
old and began as a cross between a spaniel and 
aupointer. The object was to evolve a dog which 
would not only stand still and point with its 
nose when it scented the sitting pheasant or 


The reason it had to lie down was simple. 
Partridges were frequently taken in those days 
in nets, which were drawn over the ground 
towards the sitting covey by two men, holding 


| POINTERS ARE FULL OF BRAINS; THEY ARE EASILY 
; TAUGHT AND THEY REALLY THINK” 


partridge, but would lie down at the same time. _ 
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the top of the net at waist-level. It was effective 
in the knee-high stubbles of the time. 

Since those days setters have been bred to 
various types. The Irish setter, for example, 
was bred early on by the Blundens of Castle 
Blunden and by the O’Connors of Offaly. 
English and Irish dogs a hundred years or more 
ago were very much alike. There is little differ- 
ence to-day. The Irish are more “leggy” and 
usually a rich dark red in colour, whereas the 
English setter has nearly always a foundation 
of white with black, yellow, red or liver-coloured 
tickings. A few old English setters were pure 
black or pure white; many were black-and-tan. 

The black-and-tan or Gordon setter is sup- 
posed to have originated in Ireland. The breed 
was first put on the map by the Dukes of 
Richmond and Gordon at Gordon Castle, 
Banffshire. They crossed their stock at an early 
period with the English setters. The original 
Gordon setters were all black-and-tan, but many 
soon became black-and-white, with a little tan 
on the toes, round 
the eyes and at the 
root of the tail. 

The Laverack 
setters, now un- 
common, were 
started as a breed 
by Mr. Laverack, 
who bought a dog 
and a bitch named 
Ponto and Old Moll 
in’ 1825) from the 
Rey. A. Harrison, a 
sporting parson who 
lived near Carlisle. 
Their distinctive 
colours were black, 
or blue-and-white 
ticked. Mr. Laver- 
ack also had a 
lemon-and-white 
variety, spotted 
with lemon, instead 
of blue. They are 
handsome dogs and 


one can still come 
across specimens. 
The English 
setter is the basic 
root of all of them. 
His points are: Head 
long, lean; stop well 
defined. Skull oval 
from ear to ear, 
occipital protuber- 


ANG TNA IS Cl. 
Muzzle moderately 
deep and _ square, 


long from stop to 
point of nose; nos- 
trils wide; jaws of 
nearly equal length; 
flews not too pendu- 
lous. Colour of nose 
according to colour 
of coat, black or 


liver. Eyes dark 
hazel. Ears set 
low, moderate 


length, hanging in neat folds close to cheek, 
tips velvety, upper part clothed with fine silky 
hair. Neck rather long, muscular and lean, 
slightly arched at crest, clean cut where it joins 
head. Body of moderate length, shoulders well 
set back; back short, level; loins wide, slightly 
arched. Chest deep in brisket, ribs round, widely 
sprung, deep in back ribs. Stifles well bent and 
ragged. Thighs long from hip to hock. Fore- 
arm big and muscular; elbows well let down. 
Pasterns short, muscular, straight. Feet very 
close and compact with hair between toes. Tail 
set on, almost in line with back; length medium, 
slightly scimitar, feather hanging in long flakes; 
starting just below root, increasing in length to 
middle, then tapering off. Coat, from back of 
head in line with ears, slightly wavy, long, silky. 
Colour black-and-white, lemon - and - white, 


ENGLISH SETTER, A BREED WHICH BEGAN MORE 
THAN TWO CENTURIES AGO AS A CROSS BETWEEN A 
SPANIEL AND A POINTER 


29:7 
liver-and-white, or tricolour. Flecked all over 
preferred. 

The pointer is one of the oldest of gun-dogs. 
He came from Spain, where he was known as 
“de punta’’—the dog that points. Arkwright, 
in his excellent monograph, says that the first 
reference to pointers occurred at some time in 
the 13th century. They did not reach England 
much before 1700. The Duke of Kingston was 
painted with a pointer at Thoresby in 1725. 
He was one of the first breeders and had a 
famous kennel of black pointers. 

Four other varieties of pointers were known 
as far back as 1845—the Spanish, Portuguese, 
French and Russian. The Portuguese were 
small, quarrelsome and had a feathery tail. The 
French dog had a double nose, and the Russian 
was “a rough, ill-tempered animal.’ Then 


there was an Italian pointer, a miniature of the 
English pointer, not more than a foot high, but 
with a wonderful nose, and able to point a bird 
with the best of them. 


The big, strong, liver-and-white pointers 
which one still sees about probably descend 
from the Spanish pointer, which always has a 
lot of liver colour, whereas the English pointer 
is usually white with flecks of different colours. 

It is a pity that short stubbles, bulldozers, 
mechanised farming, early ploughing and the 
other factors which are rapidly turning the 
partridge into a rare bird are making the pointer 
a rare dog. There will always, however, be a 
demand for them, so long as men continue to 
shoot grouse over dogs. 

No breed has provoked more good stories. 
There was the pointer who pointed a pike in a 
pool; when the pike was caught and opened it 
contained a partridge. There was the sports- 
man, near Lewes in Sussex, who in October, 
1811, moved cautiously up to his two pointers 
as they stood in high stubble. A covey rose; he 
fired both barrels; he dropped a right and left. 
Then, “finding his dogs still stationary in the 
high stuff, from which the birds had risen, he 
re-loaded, but found that by his first fire, he 
had not only shot the partridges quite dead, 
but his two pointers also!”’ i 

Pointers are full of brains; they are easily 
taught and they really think. Their staunch- 
ness is remarkable. Pluto and Juno, who 
belonged to the celebrated Colonel Thornton, 
stood immovable in the act of pointing for an 
hour and a quarter while being painted by 
Gilpin. Colonel Thornton sold a pointer called 
Dash for £160 worth of champagne and bur- 
gundy, a hogshead of claret, “an elegant gun” 
and another pointer. If any accident should 
disable the dog, he was to have it back for £50. 

To see a brace of pointers, liver-and-white 
or white flecked, standing like statues, noses 
pointing straight ahead, tails pointing straight 
out behind, right forelegs raised, is to step back 
in time to the golden age of shooting. 

Illustrations: Thomas Fall. 
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A WONDERFUL COWES WEEK ~ 


this year’s for a long time. For the one 
central factor on which the whole affair 
depends—the weather—saw to that. The many 
hundreds, even thousands, of enthusiasts 
who packed themselves into the little old 
town could scarcely believe their luck. They 
expect a day of calm, and a gale, in each week. 
But, far more strongly, they expect, on more 
days than not, the driving drizzle, the chill hard 
sou’-wester and the grey breaking overfalls over 
the Prince Consort Shoal on the ebb. These are 
part of the usual Cowes Week. 
Nineteen-fifty-seven has been a wonderful 
changeling. Nothing has gone by precedent. 
The Week came in with several successive days 
of that crystal blue weather when a brisk clear 
easterly wind kicks up a glittering seaway and 
when sea, sails and clouds all make a jeweller’s 
show. We had four days of this as a start. 
True, there were casualties. Two 5.5-metre 
yachts—one a foreign visitor—lost their masts 


r | AHERE has not been a Cowes Week like 


on the first day of the regatta. A number 
of others broke spars or rigging or tore sails... 
Some crossed their masts when sailing across 
each other. But these were all casualties of a 
reasonable kind. Nobody thought of the 
ferocity of the elements. Nothing like that at 
all. They were reasonable losses, in good hard 
sailing, in good stiff breezes, and were part of 
the game. 

On the Friday before it started some of us 
raced our “ocean race”’ in the Redwings from 
Bembridge to Cowes. This, so often a sort of 
submarine-like excursion through and under a 
rude westerly seaway, was this time a sleigh- 
ride. On the wings of the good easterly we 
snaked past Seaview and turned west round the 
venerable stonework of the No-Man Fort on 
Ryde sand. From there it was downhill; no 
spray; the wind aft; the tide fair. We made a 
mighty fast trip into Cowes harbour, which 
was already rocking uneasily as it usually does 
when there is any east in the wind. 

Saturday, the Royal Southampton Yacht 
Club’s opening day, was the same. Everybody 
finished the day delighted with the brilliant 
conditions. Sunday, the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club’s day (a filling of a former bye-day in the 
calendar) brought another brisk and scintillating 
easterly breeze. Monday, too, when the Royal 
London Yacht Club (of Cowes itself) gave their 
regatta, saw yet another bright and vigorous 
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By REGINALD BENNETT 


day’s sport. By then the main events were 
beginning to unfold, and the championships of 
one class after another were being fought out. 
The redoubtable Glanville twins, of Ports- 
mouth, won the Swallow Class championship. 
In this event a certain amount of confusion had 
been caused by a Sabbatarian observance of 
no-gun-fire by the sponsoring club while a neigh- 
bour’s cannonade drew some of the competitors 
into another race. 

Tuesday saw a thundery shift of the 
weather to the west, and by the time the racing 
came on there was just as crisp and clear a 
breeze from the westerly point as there had been 
the other way previously. By the end of the 
day half the regatta had already taken place 
and conditions had been perfect. 

But Wednesday at least caught up with 
tradition. A calm—and what a calm! Those of 
us who were lucky enough to see this day 


YACHTS OF THE 12-METRE CLASS COMPETING DURING COWES WEEK > 1 


through from the shore saw all the parapher- 
nalia of torture—endless pulling and trimming 
of sails to some non-existent breeze or other, 
and above all that peculiar hell that awaits 
yachtsmen when they have to fiddle with 
anchors and the miles and miles of tense and 
vibrating rope that they need. A lovely misty 
calm, the water merging with the sky in a lead- 
blue-green whole. Hundreds of boats all 
anchored together on the starting line. A wisp 
of air from the north, and the slate wiped 
magically clean as the whole lot silently glided 
off-stage to the left. 

Yes, Wednesday was areal corker. It really 
was. At eleven it was calm. At noon the air 
came from the north. At one o’clock it had 
breathed from east and settled in the south. At 
two p.m. it was a convincing imitation of a 
sou’-wester. At three p.m. it began to show real 
class. Where I was, ashore at a comfortable 
club, a nice easterly was blowing; offshore, in 
the fairway and the Roads, it was a healthy 
westerly ; and just beyond that, by the Brambles 
Sands, it was an easterly that had most of the 
yachts trimmed to it. No wonder yachtsmen’s 
speech is full of hyperbole. For at four p.m. 
Cowes harbour was enjoying a good moderate 
southerly breeze while offshore a northerly 
was putting in good work. I enjoyed watching 
all that. 

Thursday was a day of wonderful weather 


A ( 
reports. One suggested a 20 m.p.h. wind | 
north-west. A near-by aerodrome said 4 my 4 
from east, veering. In the event it was 15 m.piy| \ 
from south-west, backing and dropping. Hij 
we had the familiar joy of a dogged battle w) 
our rival Redwings, striving hard for the f} 
feet of advantage, punctuated with the biza' 
and random fluke-hunting that goes on alo 
the Cowes shore as the course takes us und 
its lee. we) fie 

Once more, day by day, the poor lit! 
yachts of to-day were overlaid by their fo} 
parent, Cowes. Time was when the lofty spel 
of the great Big Class reached easily up into ¢ 
skies and plucked from them the driving for} 
of the true winds that blow over the top of t} 
land. Shamrock’s 185-foot mast used to cou} 
that easy. But the poor little things of to-daj 
fun as they are, are mightily affected if som) «1 
body shuts his front door along Cowes Gree|j \\: 
So we had the annual nonsense—hug the shor} «/ 
Dodge the tide! Yes, and the wind too! Or kei} 


away from Cowes! Get a truer wind! Yes, an 
bore through a torrent of antagonistic wate 
that holds you just where you are! There’s } 
answer, in case any serious reader should 

to work one out. All I know is that if I get th) 
puff that puts me ahead, it’s skill; if the othe 


_fellow gets it, that’s just luck. 


We had our gale, too. The first lash oj} 
rain hit Britannia’s awnings as the Thursda) 
cocktail party was ending. To the south thi 
Medina valley was black and stuffed with rain 
That night the gale blew up, and Friday ani 
Saturday were practically wiped out. i} 

But Cowes was truly great this year. I 
was all fun. And His Royal Highness Prine/ 
Philip cannot be thanked enough for the vay 
encourages it all. He races and sails for fur 
like most of the rest of us. He takes his son ti!) 
learn the sport. He visits all the clubs, monopo}}) 
lised by none. He entertains them too, and th 
foreign visitors are not forgotten. His influence, 
is inestimably valuable, and he enjoys it all sq) 
much—except, one may perhaps guess, for,th¢ 
rather burdensome attentions of a small sectior|) 
of the daily newspapers. Our booming sport 
with its great numbers and its new classes, 0: 
skimming catamarans or gymnastic five-o-fives 
would be a poor thing if Prince Philip were not 
giving it Royal support. Cowes Week 1957 
has been a wonderfully rewarding show, where) 
everything was right and everybody enjoyed i 


: | 
ay | 
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| CHAMPIONS AT DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


international horse show in the world 
whose primary vaison d’étre is still the 
mf haa and subsequent sale, of hunters. 
The crowds who throng the avenues between the 
| judging rings, whether their allegiance lies with 
» iy the Roman Foxhounds, the Wards or the Quorn, 
_ or some obscure pack of harriers in a remote and 
junfashionable country, are chiefly concerned 
|with the type of horse which, living its life in 
| sublime ignorance of the finer points of training, 
may still be reasonably certain to see the end of 
‘a fast hunt. 

This being so, it is eminently satisfactory 
to be able to record that the horses, both young 


j\and broken, were last week of a standard that has 
| not been seen there for a good many years. 
"| led classes were outstanding, and in the light- 


The 


“| weight, middleweight and heavyweight rings a 


| universally high average 


was maintained. 


The most successful exhibitor in the show 
was the well-known dealer from Dunboyne, 


Supreme among the young stock was Mr. 
Galway-Greer’s Social Climber, a bay three- 
year-old by Polyglide who won the class for 
horses of his age group likely to make heavy- 
weight hunters. fie may well contest the 
supreme ridden award next year, for he is stay- 
ing in Ireland, having been bought by a pro- 
minent personage in eo cattle. world there, 
Mr. Omer Vanlandee! 

The ladies’ hunte Me, brought forth an 
entirely new champion, and one that had been 
only fifth in his class under a cross-saddle; 
which goes to prove how different are the 
requirements sought by lady judges, riding 
side-saddle, and the ir male counterparts. The 
horse in question, a lightweight five-year-old 
called O’Malley’s T , was entered as the 
property of Mr. Charlie McCartan, of Kells Co. 
Meath. In point of fact, however, having run 
fourth at Fairyhouse a few weeks proviously, he 
had then been bought by Mr. Reg. Hindley, Mas- 
ter of the Craven Forest and Pendle Harriers. 


By PAMELA MACGREGOR-MORRIS 
: pe is probably the sole surviving 


Earlsrath Rambler (this combination, inciden- 
tally, was superb, and jumped two clear rounds 
in the Aga Khan Cup), young John Walmsley, 
from Yorkshire, with Gilpin II and eighteen- 
year-old Miss Jean Harper, from the Midlands, 
with Rosalyn. Both Gilpin and Rosalyn were 
novices last year, yet on the Wednesday evening 
they shared first prize, with Capt. Guy Lefrant, 
of France, on Caballero, in the puissance; over 
two final fences, a triple at 5 ft. 7 ins. and a 
wall at 6 ft. Capt. Piero D’Inzeo on Uruguay 
and Hans Gunter Winkler on his young German 
horses were nowhere. 

It was also noticeable that we are far from 
being the only team to be giving experience to 
young riders now as an essential means of prepar- 
ing for the Olympic Games not only of 1960 
but of 1964. Germany, like us, sent two experi- 
enced riders, Winkler and Lutke-Westhues. The 
rest of the team comprised a twenty-year-old 
pupil of Winkler, Hermann Schridde, who 
rides with true Teutonic precision and is 


MISS DAWN PALETHORPE CLEARING THE WATER JUMP ON EARLSRATH RAMBLER IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


FOR THE AGA KHAN CUP AT THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 


She had two faultless rounds. 


(Right) The supreme champion, 


Mr. Galway-Greer’s Work of Art, ridden by Mr. J. Gittins 


Co. Meath, Mr. Nat Galway-Greer. With the 
ten horses he entered he won, for the tenth time 
since the war, the Army Tattoo Trophy for the 
highest aggregate of points in the hunter classes. 
He was the owner, though all have since found 
new homes, of the champion young horse, the 
supreme champion hunter and the reserve for 
the supreme award. Other trophies to come his 
way were the heavyweight and the middle- 
weight championships and the cup for the best 
three-year-old, among many lesser awards. 

Supreme champion of the show, the brown 
six-year-old Work of Art, by Soldado out of a 
mare by King Cob, started his run of victories 
by winning the class for horses up to from 14 to 
15 stone. He was later made champion. heavy- 
weight, and he was then a foregone conclusion 
for the prime award. A splendid mover with a 
gallop that fulfils the promise suggested by a 
bold, free walk and a cadenced trot, he will be 
out to challenge the English champion, His 
Grand Excellency, next season,/ having been 
bought by Mr. Hugh Sumner, a well-known 
breeder, exhibitor and judge and former Master 
of the Worcestershire Hounds. 

The reserve champion, Mr. Galway-Greer’s 
five-year-old chestnut Royal Tartan, was first 
adjudged champion in the middleweight divi- 
sion. Patently useful, but without the presence 
of Work of Art, he was bought by the Portu- 
guese Equestrian Federation as a potential 
candidate for Three-day Events. 


Mr. Niall Hodge, of Glasgow, made history 
in the pony world when he took his former 
Dublin winner, the grey Turnberry Royal Flash 
by Naseel, over to Dublin for a tilt at the pony 
championship for the second year in succession. 
Last year, this pony won his class but not the 
championship. This time, with Jenny Bullen 
up, he became the champion pony, with Tim 
Hyde’s Moby Dick as reserve. 

Judge Wylie, the moving force behind the 
Dublin show, went one better than our own 
International Horse Show, for in addition to 
getting the French and Italian teams he 
secured a contingent of Germans, the current 
Olympic gold medallists, who were unable to 
come to London. The Germans and the Italians 
were strong joint favourites for the Aga Khan 
Trophy, and it was the outsiders, the French, 
who upset the form book and won the Nations’ 
Cup for the first time since 1939, after the most 
exciting competition that one could hope 
to see. 

Several points emerged from the Inter- 
national competitions, chief and most encourag- 
ing among them being that it appears that 
England can take a couple of young riders, 
picked more or less at random from some dozen 
who are available, and send them overseas to 
compete with riders of the calibre of Winkler 
and d’Inzeo with a fair chance of success. The 
British team consisted of Col. Harry Llewellyn 
with Aherlow, Miss Dawn Palethorpe with 


frighteningly cool and competent. Italy had, of 
course, the brilliant Piero d’Inzeo, who won 
two International competitions in one day, the 
first on The Rock and the second, over the 
banks, on Uruguay; Italy also had the useful 
Captain Salvatore Oppes, who won the first event 
on Pagoro in his usual dashing style, and the 
Marquis de Medici, whose riding has improved 
out of all recognition. The Italians, too, had 
a young “apprentice” in the shape of Lt. 
Giancarlo Gutierrez, son of their chef d’équipe. 

Dublin ended on a happy note when 
Colonel Joe Dudgeon, veteran of so many suc- 
cessful International forays, won. the civilian 
championship and Wylie Trophy on Sea Spray, 
who is twenty-three years old; their combined 
ages totalled well over eighty. Last year 
they won the International championship 
and the Irish Trophy, and both then and 
this year they jumped the only clear round to 
do it. 

The International championship, like the 
Aga Khan Trophy, went to France. Jean 
d’Orgeix and Topinambour jumped three clear 
rounds over the full course to beat Germany’s 
Flagrant, ridden by Westhues. The final award, 
most deservedly, was won by Miss Palethorpe 
on Earlsrath Rambler. They jumped three clear 
rounds, the last on time over big fences, to win 
the Horse Show Committee Trophy from young 
Schridde on Germany’s Fugosa and Capt. 
d’Inzeo on The Rock. 
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ACRISE PLACE, KENT —U 


THE HOME OF MRS. A. H. PAPILLON << By ARTHUR OSWALD at 


The alterations effected in 1791 were planned 
round a new apsidal entrance hall and staircase 
in the south front built by Thomas Papillon 
about 1677. It is suggested that Michael Searles 


was the architect. 


NGLAND owes much in many different 
ways to Huguenot families. Besides 
those whose skill and industry enriched 

our crafts and stimulated manufactures of 
various kinds, there were many who engaged 
in trade and often grew rich in a remarkably 
short time. Like the Quakers, they were 
people of strict principles and thrifty habits, 
which contributed much to their success. 
Thomas Papillon, the mercer and purchaser 
of Acrise, was a striking example of his race 
and kind; but he was in the second genera- 
tion, and his father, David, was the first of 
the family to settle in England. 

Son of Thomas Papillon, captain of the 
guard and valet de chambre to Henry IV of 
France, David was sent to England with his 
mother and two sisters in 1588, when he was 
seven years old, the year before the Protes- 
tant Henry came to the throne. The ship was 
wrecked off Hythe, and his mother was 


trode ' oy oS | 1—THE SOUTH FRONT, WHICH WA 
MADE THE ENTRANCE FRONT IN 179 


drowned. His father, who remained in }} 
France, seems to have made arrangements for | 
the children to stay in England with friends 
or relatives. Little is known about David’s 
early career, but he is said to have made 
money by building houses in the suburbs of 
London. He bought an estate at Lubben- 
ham, in Leicestershire, and there built himself 
a house of peculiar shape. It was octagonal 
in plan and its roofs intersected in the form 
of a cross, so that there were four gable-ends. | 
Originally the house was moated, and the 
plan was devised to make it defensible, 
David Papillon had studied the art of forti- 
fication and published an essay on the subject. 
In the Civil War he assisted Parliament by 
fortifying Gloucester and he offered advice 
about the defences of Northampton. In the 
set of drawings at Acrise giving views of the 
Papillons’ houses about 1750 there is one of 
“Papillon Hall at Lubnam”’ (Fig. 13), but by 
that time the gables and high roofs had been 
deposed and the house had assumed a squat 
Georgian appearance. In 1903 it was trans- 
formed out of all recognition by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, who in enlarging it threw out four 
wings so that the plan assumed the shape of 
a butterfly, punning on the name of the 
house. It was pulled down in 1950, the year 
in which Mr. Arthur Papillon saved Acrise 
from a like fate. 

David Papillon married twice, and it was 
his second wife, Anne Marie Calandrini, who 
was the mother of Thomas, the mercer. In 
the dining-room at Acrise there is a portrait 
of her brother, Cesar Calandrini, who was 
minister of the Flemish church in London, 
though he was Italian by descent, grandson 
of Giuliano Calandrini, a Protestant exile 
from Lucca. Thomas Papillon, the eldest of 
the architect’s second family, was appren- 
ticed to the Mercers Company, received the 
freedom in 1646 and a few years later set up 
in business on his own account as a general 
merchant. In 1657 he became a member of 
the East India Company and for many years 
was on the directorate, though he resigned in 
ou ake 1681, when a scheme for reorganising the 
Uf ee company on a broader basis was rejected. By 


1666, the year in which he bought Acrise, hi 
2. THE A EESNCE HALL AND affairs wale pHeneRnE. ee 


eH Wm 
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3! } and 4.—THE STAIRCASE LANDING WITH A NICHE IN THE APSE CLEVERLY CONTRIVED TO OPEN AS A DOOR 


Six years later he entered Parliament, as 
7 VP. for Dover, and became well known as an 
‘fective speaker in the interests of the country 
barty in opposition to the Court. As the King 
yecame more intransigent, it was inevitable that 
‘1 man of Papillon’s honesty and deep love of 
iberty should come into collision with the 
(\ yuthorities. In 1682 Papillon and John Dubois, 
another Huguenot, were the City’s popular candi- 
dates for the shrievalty, but though a poll gave 
' them a large majority, their election was set aside 
‘i in favour of the Court’s nominees. In the trial of 
i strength which followed they served a writ on the 
1 Lord Mayor for making a false return. Papillon 
was then sued by the Lord Mayor in an action for 
false and malicious arrest, and damages of 
£10,000 were awarded against him after the case 
had been heard before a packed jury. To avoid 
payment he fled to Holland and remained there 
‘until the Revolution, living quietly with his wife 
‘and family at Utrecht. On his return he was 
: re-elected M.P. for Dover and, at considerable 
' sacrifice of his private interests, was induced to 
{ become first commissioner of the victualling 
| board for the Navy, which greatly benefited by 
his-energy and integrity. He held the office for 
nearly ten years, until he was in his 76th year. 
_ His last few years of retirement were spent at 
Acrise, which he can seldom have found time to 
visit for long since his purchase of it. He had, 
however, taken steps to improve the house, 
_ having built a new south front in or soon after 
| 1677, as we saw last week. 
| The Memotrs of Thomas Papillon, compiled 
by his descendant, A. F. W. Papillon, show him 
| to have been a man of outstanding character and 
_ability, in whom business acumen and adminis- 
| 


| trative capacity rested on staunch Whig prin- 
| ciples and a deep Protestant piety. By comparison 
| the careers of his successors were uneventful. 
| His son, Philip, succeeded him as M.P. for Dover 
) as well as at Acrise; his grandson, David, seen in 
| the portrait of the small boy with bow and quiver 
| full of arrows (Fig. 10), did much for the improve- 
ment of Dover Harbour, became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and, through Lord Hardwicke’s 
| influence, a Commissioner of Excise. The latter’s 
son, also David, who succeeded in 1762, sold Papil- 
lon Hall in Leicestershire, but in 1789 inherited 
from his cousin, Lord Vane, the Fairlawne 
‘ estate near Sevenoaks. As we have seen, he lived 
chiefly at Lee, on the south side of Blackheath, 


where his father or grandfather had boughta house, ; ie 3 FOOTE : 
and in 1791, on the marriage of his son, Thomas, 6.—_THE LIBRARY, LYING WEST OF THE ENTRANCE HALL 
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he gave up Acrise to him. 
This was the time when the 
house was extensively re- 
modelled and brought up to 
date; the garden front which 
had been built by Thomas, 
the mercer, became the en- 
trance front (Fig. 1); twin 
bows were built out at the 
east end, and the interior was 
redecorated and in part re- 
planned. 

In the old entrance front 
with its porch facing north 
the original disposition of 
screens passage and hall has 
been preserved (Fig. 12). The 
hall is now the dining-room, 
ending with one of the bows of 
1791, but the original mul- 
lioned bay window remains 
(Fig. 7). The corresponding 
bay on this front replaced the 
great kitchen chimney-breast 
of the Tudor house, and the 
kitchen at the time of the 
alterations was shifted to a 
position farther west. Thomas 
Papillon’s addition, as the 
plan shows, had doubled the 
depth of the house, making it 
two rooms thick. He had 
built it over capacious cellars, 
and his long garden front had 
a doorway on the line of the 
screens passage. The great 
feature of the 1791 altera- 
tions was a new apsidal en- 

_trance hall and staircase (Fig. 
2), in the formation of which 
the doorway was moved a bay 
to the west. 

The staircase, with one 
pause on its way, goes up 


8.—IN THE UPSTAIRS DRAWING-ROOM. (Right) 9—THE WHITE ROOM: A CHARMING LITTLE BOUDOIR FURNISHED 
WITH REGENCY PIECES 
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DINING-ROOM 


at the end of the returni 


round the apse in 
curves to the first-floor la 
ing, which is returned at} 
east end (Fig. 3). The ba al} 
trade is kept very light < 
simple; the slim uprights | 
paired ana banded in t 
places, and there is no int} 
ruption of the run until it elf} 
against the wall of the afl 
At the upper level, mark 
off by a band of Vitruv|i} 
scrolls, there is a a | | 
medallion with a relief 
ornament is flanked by t| 
niches, delicately decoraf| 
in the head, and the qd 


section of the landing | 
ingeniously designed to opt 
giving access to the bedrooilil 
on the north front (Fig. 4 
At ground level fine mahoga'| 
doors open to the rooms eé A 
and west. | 
In the bow-ended drallj 
ing-room, now charming} 
furnished with nice 1st 
century pieces (Fig. 5), 
cornice and pb a 
original, but the panelli) 
wall treatment and Adar} 
like decoration of the friej/ 
were added—rather unnece 
sarily, one may think—i} 
the pre-war owner. West 
the staircase is the libra} 
(Fig. 6), where the east well 
is again on a curve, though] 
shallower one. Below tl 
cornice there is a fluted frie] 
with rosettes at interval 
he fireplace is contemporar| 
but the moulded panels aboy§ 
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1809, had sold it to a solicitor ~ 
called Christopher Godmond, 
whose brother, Mr. Martin tells 
me, was Vicar of East Malling 
at the time and a friend of the 
Larkings. 


Thomas Papillon had mar- 
ried Anne Pelham, who after the 
death of her brother inherited 
Crowhurst Place in Sussex. 
Their eldest son, the third 
Thomas, moved to Crowhurst 
and in 1861 sold Acrise to 
William Alexander Mackinnon, 
thirty-third Chief of his clan. 
His grandson, Mr. F. A. Mackin- 
non, the Kent and England 
cricketer, parted with the estate 
in 1911, when the house and 
park were bought by Mr. A. 
N. Watney. As recounted in 
the first article, the War Depart- 
ment in 1938 acquired both the 
house and the estate, and but 
for the intervention of the late 
Mr. AC H. Papillon in buying 
back his ancestors’ home seven 
years ago, Acrise would almost 


certainly have had to be added 
“10. —DAVID PAPILLON (1691- 1762), ATTRIBUTED TO MICHAEL DAHL. (Right) 11—WALNUT to the ever lengthening list of 
ARM-CHAIR, WITH THE PAPILLON CREST ON THE SPLAT AND SEAT, CIRCA 1725 houses demolished. 


‘it and over the doors are pre-war embellish- 
ments. The furniture includes some Regency 
~) pieces: an octagonal library table and cane-backed 
‘fireside chair look very much at home in this 
“setting. Beyond the library there is a little boudoir 
‘ with corner fireplace (Fig. 9), where the silhou- 
‘ettes and miniatures on the walls, never easy to 
‘arrange, are hung in pendants and further pieces 
lof Regency furniture look very attractive in a 
white setting. 
The fine quality and imaginative planning of 
ng f the late-18th-century work arouse speculations about 
» the architect responsible for it. Mr. Gordon Nares 
7 called my attention to analogies with Clare House, 
East Malling, illustrated in CountTRY Lire, Septem- 
ber 16 and 23, 1949. That is a building of unusual 
_/and ingenious plan, in which the architect, fas- 
|cinated by curves, arranged his rooms round a 
circular staircase hall. The Clare House staircase O 
||rises in a steeper ascent than the one at Acrise but 
is similarly treated, though with minor variations. 
)) The interest in curves and rooms of varied shape is 12.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 
common to both houses, and at Clare there are 
|examples of built-in fittings comparable in their = 3 
clever contrivance with the door in the niche at — 
Acrise. 
One may also compare the fireplace in the 
| dining-room at Clare House with those at Acrise, — 
| particularly the one in the upstairs drawing-room 
| with its flutings and carved tablet (Fig. 8). The  -ttepesqooncvrsne 
_ subject of this relief appears to be Apollo with his 
lyre. In another bedroom the tablet shows Bac- 
chus sitting on a tun, and the one on the drawing- 
room fireplace has Venus and Cupid with doves. 
Mr. A. R. Martin, after the publication of the 
articles on Clare House, was able to show on the 
evidence of a plan that its architect was Michael 
Searles, of Greenwich and Bermondsey, best known 
as the designer of the Circus at Greenwich and the 
Paragon at Blackheath. Searles had a liking for 
colonnades and loggias, as well as curves, and at 
Acrise one can point to the Ionic porch which was 
added to the new entrance front (Fig. 1). 

An attribution to Searles for this work at 
| Acrise gains in probability from the fact that the 
Papillons had a house at Lee and so are likely to 
have known or known about him. Clare House was 
built in 1793, just after the alterations at Acrise had 
been finished. Its owner was John Larking, and 
‘later on one of his sons, John Wingfield Larking, 
purchased Lee Lodge (as the Papillons’ house was 
called) and went to live in it, re-naming it The 13.—PAPILLON HALL AT LUBBENHAM, LEICESTERSHIRE. AN 18th-CENTURY 
Firs. Thomas Papillon, after his father’s death in DRAWING OF THE HOUSE BUILT BY DAVID PAPILLON IN 1622 


cine Hall, 
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JOURNEY to the north-east of Scotland, 

to the scene of the great gale of 1953, 

shows what the country looks like when 

denuded of trees. As it was almost entirely the 

older trees which fell, the plantings of the last 

few decades stand out and emphasise their com- 
mercial design. 

As you journey south or traverse the path 
of the hurricane, you notice the sudden re- 
appearance of tall trees. They mask the bogus 
baronial, or limit you to glimpses of a romantic 
turret. Country houses, rivers, roads and hills 
are once again set among the changing shapes 
and colours of trees. 

This somewhat negative exercise in land- 
scape architecture does point to what may hap- 
pen, more gradually it is true, as country 
estates are broken up. For it is the landowners 
of the last two centuries on whom we depend 
so much for the appearance of the landscape 
to-day. Although Scotland cannot boast the art 


CRATHES CASTLE ON DEESIDE, SURROUNDED BY MATURE WOODLAND 
woods are among the finest owned by the National Trust for Scotland; unfortunately 
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PRESERVING WOODLANDS IN SCOTLAND t | 


By BRUCE URQUHART 


invisibly decay. The time it takes to grow a tree 
to the noble proportions of those in their prime 
means that the preserver must get busy some 
fifty years before the wood he loves becomes 


mature. The zsthete suspects, perhaps not 
without cause, the commercial motives “of the 
forester, and, like Wordsworth, would relegate 
him to his “vegetable manufacturies.’’ Also it 
is part of the legacy of the Victorian era of what 
has been called gardenesque landscape architec- 


ture that forestry and esthetics have parted 
company. Certainly the great Ge n land- 
scape artists designed some of the ! woods 


in the country, and some of these have fetched 
more than £1,000 per acre in recent years as 
mature timber. Capability Brown i1 ) had 


7 


some 100,000 trees planted for Lord Donegall at 
Fisherwick, Staffordshire, and predicted that 
they would “ one day be worth a fortune.’ That 
happy marriage between esthetics and silvi- 
culture still continues on some estates, but how 


Aero Pictorial 
). These 
they were 


devastated by a gale in January, 1953. The damage can be seen in the top right- -hand corner 


of Repton and Brown, they undoubtedly influ- 
enced the “improvers”’ of the 18th century. It 
is by no means rare to find 18th-century plans 
for the lay-out of woods, policies and gardens in 
the libraries of many Scottish houses, and to 
trace the change from the formal designs of the 
17th century to the more natural ones of the 
romantic school. 

Changing social and economic conditions 
mean that public bodies, such as county coun- 
cils, the Forestry Commission and the National 
Trusts will influence the landscapes of the 
future, and take the place of the patronage and 
good taste of individual landowners. But 
county councils tend to run to flowering trees 
and shrubs, the Forestry Commission’s prime 
duty is to produce timber, and so we look 
increasingly to the two National Trusts to pre- 
serve the heritage of our landscape. 

Asa forester, I have often faced the prob- 
lems left by owners of trees who are oblivious to 
mortality. Determined that no tree, whatever 
its age, shall be cut, they leave their successors 
the unprofitable task of clearing worthless hulks. 
It is difficult enough to perpetuate the zsthetic 
effects of woods when they are in their prime, 
and impossible when they become over-mature. 
Partial cutting to allow regeneration usually 
results in wind throw as roots of the old trees 


long can it last? I have'been fortunate to be one 
who advises the National Trust for Scotland on 
its woodlands, and while it is not possible to 
show many -results in ten years, it may be 
worth describing some of the aims and methods 
of dealing with a variety of different sites. 

The property owned by the National Trust 
is such that woodlands usually form a back- 
ground to some important piece of architecture, 
or occur accidentally in a stretch of country in 
danger of exploitation. They are, therefore, 
difficult to manage, as they do not possess the 
size and cohesion of a forest, with its range of 
woods of different ages, its nurseries, saw mills 
and resident labour. There are, however, quite 
sizeable woods on some of the estates bequeathed 
in recent years. 

At Culzean, on the coast of Ayrshire, where 
Adam’s only castle stands, the National Trust’s 
woods amount to some 300 acres. They not 
only provide a setting to a remarkable piece of 
architecture, but form a vital shelter against 
salt-laden winds to gardens full of exotic 
flowers and shrubs. Apart from a few acres of 
conifers, the bulk of the woods contained, when 
presented to the National Trust, sycamore, 
beech and ash, almost all over-mature, with a 
sprinkling of oak, Scotch pine and a few other 
species such as Corsican pine, larch, silver fir, 
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elm and lime. 
invaded the gaps where trees were sparse ail 
formed a jungle 9 to 10 ft. high. Here and thi 
self-sown seedlings of a remarkably wide ran}} 
of species appeared, and ash in particular hi}. 
grown up into thickets. Except for a sanq)’ 
coastal fringe, the soils are heavy and fj), 


were choked. 
Our aim has been to avoid clear felling arj) : 
to re-stock the unproductive land. First rabbilj, : 
had to be controlled so that we could promo} \: | 
natural regeneration and avoid costly fencin| 
of small areas. Fortunately, the late Marquej) 
of Ailsa and his agent were equally anxious t 
eradicate this pést on the surrounding estati| 
However, until the appointment of a resider)} 
forester-trapper, the harbour provided for rat}) 
bits was too much for us. 
The woods most essential to the landscap| 
have been allotted to a selection system. All 
first this entailed fairly heavy thinning out q 
the over-crop to promote regeneration, but th 
has since been changed to cutting in groups} 
We site the groups where the most over-matu 
trees occur and where the canopy is so ope} 
that weeds and rhododendrons are rife. Her 
there is a complete clearance, followed by plant 
ing of small groups of oak, beech and sycamor} 
in a nurse-of conifers (just as Capability Brow}, 
advocated in the 18th century). It is obviou)§ 
where the cutting is most urgent, but it is no} } 
so obvious where to stop. For economic reason | 
alone trees must not be allowed to decay, an 
as these woods are fully ripe, there is a tempta 
tion to extend the groups more and more. : 
As a complete contrast I turn to the remot) ‘W 
West Highlands, to Balmacara, looking out on}}*! 
to the bare hills of Skye. Except for a fewy 


‘acres of protective woods round Balmacaré}. 


House, the woodlands, totalling 130 acres, con/)) 

sisted of only two rather sparse oak woods} 
among a good deal of scrubby birch. Sheep anc} 
cattle grazed among them, and in the hig! 
rainfall and acid soils ae: joume eek Ths = 


grazing, some oak seedlings have appear 
among the birch, probably originating from 
acorns trodden into the soil by cattle. 

Here the woods afiect the landscape by 
distant shapes and colours, quite differently from| 
the more intimate scenes. at Culzean, To main-| 
tain these we planned to retain irregular masses; 
of oak, birch and rowan, and at the same time’) 
to introduce other species of greater economic | 4 
value. It is not easy to sell small lots of timber} 
in this part of the West Highlands, especially} 
hardwoods, and the oak grew on steep slopes! 
some distance from metalled roads. Therefore | 
we had to avoid any selective system which | 
entailed frequent cuttings, and align the felling 
so that logs could be drawn down the slopes. \ 
Eventually we cut vertical strips, leaving bands 
of old oak as seed trees, to perpetuate a mixture 
of broad-leaved species, and for shelter. In the 
cut strips we have planted a variety of conifers. 
according to the sites—Douglas fir, western 
hemlock and spruce. 


Though in one of the oak woods, Kirkton, | 
this has produced a somewhat tigerish appear—_ 
ance, the stripes should merge as the young 
rapid-growing conifers rise and the old oaks are. 
gradually removed. We have had to enclose the — 
derelict scrub by straight stock fences, but mar- 
gins of plantings are irregular both in shape and 
colour and we have retained birch, rowan and 
even stunted oak where it would improve the — 
appearance of the whole wood and provide | 
protection. Again rabbits had to be controlled, 
and similar methods to those at Culzean were 
adopted. Both roe and red deer have been 
damaging young trees and we are being forced 
to fence against these in Kirkton Wood. 

The more intimate woods near Balmacara. 
and Lochalsh House are being improved by 
pruning the wild birch and. freeing some 
promising young beech among it. We 
plant the gaps with shade tolerants such as 


b 


ligenous grey poplar, in front of evergreen 
yps such as spruce. This poplar is a hardy and 
jt-growing tree which produces excellent tim- 
r if the genotype is good. In the spring its 
ening buds resemble flowers and, when it is 
shed, the silver underleaves shimmer against 
lark background. Groups of sycamore, ‘beech 
)d red oak have been planted to pattern the 
(lside facing the main road from Kyle. We 
ve planted “wild cherry for the edges of roads 
“| d farms. 
I have been working for some years on 
. pods a few miles away from Balmacara, at 
~» \ameraig Castle. Here, on fairly similar sites, 
ow some of the largest conifers in Britain. 
jyies nobilis and Douglas fir have reached a 
ight of over 160 ft. in some 80 years, and one 
)ouglas fir, over 180 ft., is prob ably the tallest 
se in Britain. Even the often- -despised Sitka 
ruce looks magnificent in maturity. There- 
jre I have little hesitation in planting these 
‘otics from the Pacific coast of North America 
jr beauty as well-as profit. It is true that 
Joad-leaved species appeal to the public more 
lan conifers, but provided the latter are not 
‘own in vast blankets of one species and do 
jt mar the shapes of hills by straight boun- 
“)iries, they will fit into any landscape. Conifers 
rmed a large portion of the endowment of one 
the National Trust’s finest properties— 
'\rathes, in Kincardineshire. 
Unfortunately, the great gale of January, 
953, completely destroyed the plans I had 
lrawn up for the treatment of these woods. 
ver 800,000 cubic feet of timber fell in one 
ay, and took three years to clear. As the gale 
‘Jevastated mostly larger and older trees, and as 

jue woods presented by the late Sir James 
“jurnett were almost all mature, the devasta- 

‘on there was terrific. We are making every 
' fort to spin out the life of the very few intact 
‘ tands, and one of these fortunately snields the 
ijastle and its famous gardens. The tattered 
1 iges of the blow are now being cut and 
«i splanting has begun. Scotch pine will always 
/ redominate at Crathes, situated as it is on 
)Yeeside, the locus classicus for this species. The 
tid oils and micro-climate suit quite a variety of 


| mlock. I have used Populus canescens, the 


i) pecies and some fine specimens of sessile oak 
a md beech have matured on the raised beaches. 
me | 


Sir James Burnett cut little in the old 
'yoods near the castle, but often introduced 
| xotics into gaps blown by the wind. I had 
i ased future treatment partly on the results of 

his work. It was possible to gauge the age of 
| be matrix of Scotch pine, the size of the gap 
nd which of the introduced exotics developed 
juccessfully. From these I prepared a formula 
se fhich suggested the size of gap to be cut in 
‘i [ifferent-aged pine crops to allow introduction 
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OAK CUT INTO STRIPS AND INTERPLANTED AT BALMACARA, WESTER ROSS. 
“The stripes should merge as the young rapid-growing conifers rise add the old oaks are 
gradually removed” 


of a range of species. Owing to a heavy stock of 
rabbits, this method of introducing individual 
trees in cages of netting seemed preferable to 
group planting. 

Across these three widely separated proper- 
ties, with their different environments, both 
natural and artificial, run the threads of a 
pattern common to them all. Trees are part of 
the whole of a landscape. Though mortal, they 
span three human. generations and more. So 
the forester and the landscape architect must 
apply their arts so that each generation may 
enjoy the beauties of adult trees. This entails a 
range of ages on each site to soften and mitigate 
the changes of felling and regeneration. "The 
more important the trees are scenically, the 
more intimate and concentrated must be the 
mixture of ages. 

The Swiss and the French have perfected 
systems of silviculture by which every acre of a 
wood contains trees of all ages in perpetuity. 
Very little is planted and a lavish growth of 
natural seedlings replaces the older trees as they 
are cut. This is, perhaps, the ideal type of 
forest from every point of view, aesthetically, 
ecologically and economically. But it is 


@ SROUP CUTTING AT CULZEAN ON THE COAST OF AYRSHIRE. Forked over-mature 
trees and undergrowth are removed 


extremely difficult to apply such systems to our 
island conditions. Infrequent seed years, lush 
weed growth and the ubiquitous rabbit, hare 
and roe are initial handicaps. But whether by a 
true selection system or by the less concen- 
trated groups and strips, such as at Culzean 
and Balmacara, clear felling of large areas must 
be avoided. Here are, perhaps, the main lessons 
I have learnt in applying what has come to be 
called “irregular’’ forestry. 

First, a resident forester-trapper as at 
Culzean is essential. Not only has he to keep 
down grazing vermin, but he has to free natural 
seedlings from weed growth—as important as 
the weeding of planted trees. He will prune and 
thin saplings and supervise the removal of tim- 
ber sold to timber merchants so that the mini- 
mum of damage is done. I am sorry to say the 
average wood- cutter and timber haulier are 
enemies to good silviculture. They are usually 
paid piece rates and are therefore only inter- 
ested in removing timber at top speed. There- 
fore the quality of the timber merchant and his 
contractors play a vital part in selection felling. 
I myself mark the trees, as I believe this 
becomes more and more difficult as the system 
progresses. However tempting to remove 
defective stems and encourage conversion 
to an ideal, I find that it is imperative to 
be patient and leave a reserve of trees. The wind 
takes its toll every year and weeds grow faster 
than seedlings in gaps created by felling and 
wind-blow. 

When planting I aim to introduce as many 
shade tolerants as possible and also species with 
frequent seed years, so that, perhaps, succeed- 
ing foresters will have a forest which they can 
treat as a true selection forest. 


While there may be a place for the romantic 
and the picturesque, many of the scenes planned 
by Repton and Brown derive their grandeur 
from trees with long clean boles. I can think of 
the park trees at Hackwood, in Hampshire, the 
ash at Brocklesby, in Lincolnshire, and Pope’s 
beech at Cirencester as examples. A few months 
ago I sold in Scotland two sycamores felled by a 
severe gale. They were both about 180 years 
old; one, with a well-shaped stem clear of 
branches, made £230, the other, heavily- 
branched, made £6. There is little reason why 
park trees should not all be grown to produce 
veneers. Then the high costs of establishing 
isolated trees in parks and hedgerows can be 
justified. They need not then come under the 
heading of what an old forester I know refers to 
as “the laird’s capers.’’ Capability Brown 
encouraged his untaxed patrons of the 18th 
century with the promise of profit, so we are 
surely in good company to-day if we keep one 
eye on the balance sheet. 
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THE AUSTIN A35 - 


N company with its relation, the Morris 
Minor, the Austin A35 is deservedly one of 
the most popular cars on the road to-day. 

It would be unfair to assume that this popu- 
larity is only because of its economy of running, 
as the characteristics of the A35 are so pleasing 
that there are many motorists who choose to 
tun it for that reason. As compared with the 
previous A30, the car’s appeal has been in- 
creased by augmenting the engine capacity and 
modifying the gear ratios. These changes have 
improved the performance without having a 
bad effect on the fuel consumption. 

The capacity of the four-cylinder overhead- 
valve engine has been increased from 800 c.c. to 
948 c.c., and the compression ratio has also been 
raised from 7.2: 1 to 8.3: 1. Except for a 
Zenith carburettor instead of a S.U., the engine 
is identical with that used in the Morris Minor. 
An output of 34 brake horse power is obtained 
at 4,750 r.p.m. A full-flow external oil filter is 
incorporated in the lubrication system. Engine 
accessibility beneath the bonnet is good, but, as 
one has noticed before on Austins, the oil dip- 
stick is inconveniently short. If one bears in 
mind the weight of the car, the power provided 
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THE AUSTIN A35 TWO-DOOR DE-LUXE SALOON. Though it has small 
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adjustment is provided on the driver's seat to 
accommodate a very tall driver, but with the 
seat so adjusted the knee room for the rear 
passenger is reduced to a bare minimum. For a 
small car the pedals, which are on the small side, 
are well spaced, and there is good room for the 
driver’s left foot. The door pull on the driver's 
door is rather a nuisance, as it interferes with 
elbow movement. As the car I tested was t 
luxe model, it seemed wrong that 
mounted traffic indicator switch sho1 
of the self-cancelling type. Two lars 
are fitted, and the shelf for parcels, ¢ 
for the full width beneath the fascia, » 


fitted 


useful. The fresh air heater and demister 

to the de luxe model worked very well, and there 
was little time-lag before a completely misted 
screen was cleared. Swivelling tilation 
panels are fitted to the leading edges of the doors. 
Control is helped, and the driver’s pleasure in- 
creased, by the new centrally-placed remote 
gear lever; this is a great improvement on the 
normal steering-column mounting of the gear 
lever. When getting in and out of the car one 
is almost unaware of its small dimensions, 


largely because of the wide door ope! 


ing. 


external 


dimensions, it is very comfortable 


is sufficient to allow the A35 to hold its own 
with many cars of a capacity of about 14 litres. 

Integral construction is used, a system 
specially suitable to a car of modest overall 
dimensions, as it is easy to obtain the required 
rigidity without wasteful weight. The suspen- 
sion at the front is by means of coil springs and 
double-acting hydraulic dampers, and rear sus- 
pension is by semi-elliptic leaf springs, also 
assisted by double-acting dampers. In addition, 
an anti-roll bar is fitted to the rear suspension. 
The Lockheed brakes are hydraulically operated 
on the front wheels, and the rear wheels are 
braked through a mechanical linkage actuated 
by one hydraulic cylinder. The hand-brake 
lever is sensibly placed at the driver’s right side, 
and when in the “‘on’’ position does not interfere 
with the driver when he enters or leaves his seat. 
Although a hypoid bevel rear axle is used, there 
is a noticeable transmission tunnel dividing the 
floor in the rear. Because of the short wheel- 
base the car is remarkably easy to park, even in 
places which at first glance would appear to be 
too small. First impressions would suggest that 
the luggage boot is small, but with suitably- 
sized luggage a surprising amount can be stowed 
away. The higher third gear fitted to the A35 is 
the greatest single improvement over the A30, 
as it allows the willing engine’s performance to 
be used much more. 

The larger curved rear window has greatly 
improved the vision, as well as giving an impres- 
sion of airiness to the interior. The front wind- 
screen is still flat, however, and the thick wind- 
screen pillars obstruct the vision. Sufficient 


_top gear without any signs of distress. 


When I started my test it was quickly 
apparent that raising the compression ratio had 
produced no bad effect, as the car could be 
accelerated from between 12 and 15 m.p.h. on 
The 
engine started instantly throughout my test, 
and warmed up very quickly to allow the choke 
to be returned to normal, and the car to be 
driven without further preoccupation. In both 
city and suburban driving one is completely 
unconscious of the engine, and the smoothness 
is, in fact, more noticeable than on many cars of 
larger capacity. As the speed rises on the open 
road one is naturally aware that the engine is 
working harder, but at no time does one gain 
the impression that too much is being asked. 
Even when cruising at a speed approaching the 
timed maximum—or over, with the assistance 
of gravity—the note of the engine is limited to 
an efficient hum. In spite of the small engine 
size I found that starting from rest, except on a 
gradient, could easily be done on second gear, 

Because of its small size and general nippi 
ness the car is a delight to drive in town, as one 
can weave one’s way through the most difficult 
of traffic conditions. Considerable time is saved, 
too, when it comes to parking, as the car can be 
placed easily and accurately in a very small 
gap. It would not be right to allow the attrac- 
tions of the car in town motoring to blind one to 
its open-road qualities. Over 40 m.p.h. can be 
averaged with the greatest ease, and the car 
appears to be equally happy no matter whether 
it is being cruised at 40 or 60 m.p.h. When one 
is hurrying on the open road the attraction of 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


‘was staying with friends near Halifax I used thei 


rey 
the handily-placed gear lever tempts one intd| 
using the lower gears much more than is, per} 
haps, strictly necessary. The pleasure in using} 
the gear lever is increased by the lightness and 
smoothness of the clutch. I was worried by the 
fact that, despite the increased performance 07 
the A35, the brakes were of the same size as 
those fitted to the A30, but it is only just tcl 
mention that in practice they worked perfectly 
and that there were no signs of brake fade. i 

With such a small car one would be justi} 
fied in expecting comfort to be reduced as com, 
pared with a large car, but, except as far as} 
roominess is concerned, this is not so. Only over } 
the worst of surfaves is slight pitching noticed.) 
The steering is light and sensitive and the car 
responds both quickly and accurately to the} 
steering wheel. Roll is at a minimum, and cor. 
ners can be taken very quickly without disturb-)) 
ing the passengers to any extent. Although) 
the rear passengers sit over the rear axle, they) 
are given a comfortable ride, even if at low) 
speeds over bad bumps there is some audible}! 
indication that the suspension is being worked 
hard. Provision of separate bucket seats for t 
driver and front passenger serves to underli 
how unsatisfactory the average bench-type sea: 
is. Even when the A35 was driven very fast on 
twisty roads neither driver nor passenger was| 
worried about sliding across the car. The seat} 
squabs were firm enough to give good support ini) 
spite of the fact that they fold forward. a 

The fuel consumption averaged for the} 
entire test was 42 m.p.g., and this figure isi 
remarkably good in view of the way the car wasi) 
driven for the total mileage. My test coincided), a 
with my visit to the Grand Prix d’Europe at} 
Aintree, which meant much hard driving. As I 


Great North Road on my way north, and thisi 
allowed the A35 to be held at about its maxi-} 
mum speed for many miles. In spite of the good} ‘ 
fuel consumption the car’s range is limited by|) 
the fuel-tank capacity. The horizontal filling 
orifice on the tank can be an inconvenience at!) 
times. The side and headlights and the dipping; 
are controlled by a neat twisting arm mounted||F: 
on the steering column beneath the wheel, and/j 
this proved to be a great convenience. The horn|# 
button is mounted on the steering-wheel boss. | 
It would be nicer if it could have been com-| 
bined, as on low-priced Continental cars, with |) 
the lighting and dipping switch where it could bel’ » 
operated by the finger-tips and without move-| 
ment of the hand from the steering wheel. i} 
As the car will do between 50 and 55 m.p.h. 
on its high third gear, long twisty hills can be} 
climbed much faster than with many cars which) 
have the advantage of higher power. The skill} 
with which the gear ratios have been selected is}} 
seen from the comfortable speeds possible on the |" 
four gears, which are 20, 30, 50 and 70 m.p.h. | 
The evenness of the gaps make for very efficient 
motoring under all possible circumstances 


THE AUSTIN A35 
Makers: Austin Motor Co., Longbridge, Birmingham 
SPECIFICATION 
£554 9s. 6d. | Brakes 


Price 


(including P.T. £185 14s. 6d.) Lockheed hydro-mech. |f/\"\) 
Cubic capacity —948 c.c, | Suspension ee eo | 
ont) | 

Bore and stro 0x76 mm,| Wheelbase 6 ft. 7 insy 
Cylind Four | Lrack (front) 3 ft. 9} ins. 

ny ere Track (rear) 3 ft. 82 ins. JR 
Valves Overhead weed) 

a Overall length 11 ft. 4% ins. [fF 
B.H.P. 34 at 4,750 r-p.m. | Overall width 4 ft. 74 ins. 
Carb. Zenith | Overall height 4 ft. 11} ins. 
Ignition Coil} Ground clearance —_ 64 ins. . 
Oil filter Full-flow | Turning circle 33 ft.. 
Ist gear 16.51 to 1} Weight 14} ewt. fh 
2nd gear 10.8 to 1 | Fuel cap. 5$ galls. 
3rd gear 6.42 to 1} Oil cap. 7 pints 
4th gear 4.55 to 1 | Water cap. 84 pints |) 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 5.20 x 13 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 71.8 m.p.h, 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption 

30-50 13.2 secs. 10.6 secs.} 42 mup.g. at average |) 
40-60 18.0 sees. — speed of 40 m.p.h. 
0.60 (all gears) 29.3 secs. | BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 [ft 


feet (91 per cent. efficiency) i 
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4ON VOYAGE TO THE WALKER CUP SIDE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


nt AM just going to pray for you at St. Paul’s,”’ 
) [ wrote Sydney Smith to a friend, ‘‘but with 
a no very lively hope of success.’’ That must, 
‘\\ J] uppose, represent our feelings to our Walker 
\)\ }p side, who by the time these words are 
nted will presumably have arrived in Canada 
Si wo play in the Championship there on their way 
A i eapolis for the great match. We wish 
le: all the luck in the world; we know they 
» a good side, the best that we can produce 
da chosen with infinite care. If they were going 
‘| play at home we might be really sanguine. 
i) |, it is, we believe they will fight the good fight 
\d collect a reasonable number of points. Iam 
i \t going to say that I hope more; nor, I fancy, 
‘ie | any other honest man who knows much 
‘jout golf. If our pessimistic wiseacres were 
joved to be wrong, poy povely it would be! 
hw] My mind cannot a going back almost 
| Jactly thirty-five years to the day when the 
‘| |st Walker Cup'side assembled at Liverpool to 
| jilim the good ship Caymania, with myself as 
|mp-follower, reserve, and, ultimately, owing 
i) Robert Harris’s unlucky illness, a member of 
|e side and its captain in the field. I may for 
_ moment or two compare the differences in the 
«) |der of events then and now. We sailed and 
air successors fly. We stayed for some little 
_me in New York, visiting various good courses 
‘und about and being entertained with un- 
iding kindness and hospitality. It was 
rt " »pressively hot. I should call it a heat wave, 
/ ough doubtless New Yorkers would not, and 
ry we golf certainly did not profit. It was only 
hen we got down to the relative peace and 
| jyolness of the beloved National Golf Links that 
A ‘e began to recover some sort of stability of 
ay. Incidentally, we had one disadvantage to 
| hich our successors are not subject. They are 
i sed to playing without coats and we were not. 
«ame of us more or less learned to do it, others 
‘Nd not. For my part, I stuck to my old grey 
-annel coat; I got very hot in it, but I think I 
ould have fared worse without it. 
| We played no serious matches before the 
_\atch and, as I said, this team is playing in the 
4 anadian Championship. This is a point on 
| hich different players have different feelings, 


ONE-FLY 


AM beginning to think that in finding a 
common denominator lies the secret of 
fishing, or at least fishing lakes and high 

‘urns in particular. Most anglers who fish lakes 
h b 4 ad lochs will agree that there are a great many 
| lack flies on and about the water or, at any 
ate, insects of a dark hue. In some places the 
{atch of olives, the March Brown and lesser 
{y lembers of the ephemeride, is spasmodic and 
pl onfined to rare days when temperature and 
an are both favourable, but for a great deal of 
he time the trout are having to do with less 
xotic fare—an assortment of small beetles, a 
ood number of them black or dark in colour, 
ark or black sedges, black gnats or midges, the 
awthorn fly, water boatman and so on. 

These insects make up a good deal of the 
veryday fare of the lake trout at higher alti- 
udes. It is true that many sedges are of lighter 
tue—the speckled sedge, mottled cinnamon, 
uff sedge and bustard—but the silverhorn is 
lack and there are many dark sedges. If one 
isted the dark flies for lake fishing these would 
nclude “ flies’ for every month of the season 
rom the Black Cuss to the earth beetle, the 
orixa to the Dark Needle. This is no new dis- 
jovery, nor is it meant to detract in the slightest 
rom the merit of using representations of the 
luns, but anglers of considerable experience 
iave noted these things and come to the water 
irmed with flies to suit the occasion. 
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* Ok 


, For many years now I have devoted myself 
*xclusively to fishing tarns or small mountain 
akes. Asa result, I might make a poor show on 
iriver, particularly in broken water, for much 


, yf my fishing has been with the dry fly and that, 


some deeming hard fights the best practice for 
the hardest fight of all, and others preferring an 
easier preparation. I know that if I can con- 
ceive myself in this team I should prefer, so to 
speak, no preliminary set pieces before the great 
pyrotechnic display, but that may bea cowardly 
idiosyncrasy of my own. I know that Gerald 
Micklem, the captain, was very insistent on this 
Canadian interlude, and he knows his men and 
has plenty of transatlantic experience. I would 
not for a moment set my opinion against his, 
and it is doubtless a good thing to be “‘tourna- 
ment tough.” 

One decision of the wisdom of which I am 
entirely convinced is that of not arriving at 
Minikahda too long before the match. Players 
can learn all they want to know about the 
ordinary good inland course, and I do not doubt 
this one is very good, in a comparatively short 
time, and it is perfectly possible to feel a course 
lose its freshness and become stale with too long 
a preliminary canter. | fancy the team will be 
playing there four or five days beforehand, and 
that is enough. I think in my year we certainly 
got to the United States too long before the 
match and even perhaps spent a little too long 
at the National. To grow really “acclimated,” 
as the Americans call it, is an affair of consider- 
able time and it is probably better not to 
attempt to make the process too long. 

* * F 


There is the pairing of the foursomes, and, 
knowing the captain and how well he knows his 
side, I fancy this has very largely been done 
beforehand, though to be sure there is always the 
question of who is to drive where. The members 
of this team have in any case had considerable 
experience of one another. They, or most of 
them, played together last year in the match 
against the Rest of. Europe at Wentworth and 
against the Professionals at Mid-Surrey. They 
have played with and against one another in the 
international matches at Muirfield and are by 
this time, I am sure, harmoniously blended into 
a band of brothers. They have left nothing to 
chance and have all, I believe,’ been virtuously 
practising with the American ball. 

It was a pity that the match against the 
Professionals at Lindrick could not be played 


LAKE-FISHING 


because of the inaccessibility of such lakes, in all 
sorts of conditions from tide-like waves to glassy 
calm. One doesn’t set out at first light, and 
scramble and climb two or three punishing miles 
to turn back because the water is too calm, too 
rough, or too full of the sun’s glare. 
about fishing as best one knows how. In six, 
seven, eight or more hours, the place must give 
up its secrets, flies must hatch, fish must feed. 

Perhaps one learns to modify this obstinate 
outlook after a while. Fish don’t feed to order, 
nor, alas, do they respond to prayer, but they 
can be lured. The wet-fly fisherman knows this 
well. The dry-fly fisherman doesn’t feel so con- 
vinced as a rule. He looks for a rise and resorts 
to luring a fish up only when he sees that fish 
are not rising. In fact, experience suggests that 
fish have to be rising before he fills his creel as 
a result of fishing the dry fly. In the time at his 
disposal the dry-fly fisherman on a mountain 
lake may look in vain for the olive and see very 
little of any other sort of fly. Had science gone 
far enough to enable him to step into his own 
helicopter he could return home, or visit another 
lake half a mile away as the raven flies. As an 
alternative to doing this he might, with ripple 
and cloud serving his need, fish the wet fly. I 
have spent many, many days considering this 
problem and, I hope, learning what humility is. 
At the same time, I have come to believe in the 
use of a black fly. I now carry a flybox ex- 
clusively stocked with a single pattern of black 
fly, and these few seasons past have caught more 
fish with it than with anything else. 

My habit at one time was to trust to Green- 
well’s Glory, a fly that many an angler has had 
occasion to bless. It is, I think, a representation 
of the olive dun. That other favourite, the 


a 


One sets * 


with it, but one must sympathise with the 
professionals’ attitude. There was a good chance 
for them to have a full-dress rehearsal for the 
Ryder Cup Match on the same course in 
October and that, of course, involved playing 
with the British ball. And now let me add a 
postscript after this match has been played. 
I could not be there and, indeed, if I had, Bank 
Holiday, which is sometimes .so sad an impedi- 
ment to newspapers, would have made any 
account of it too late to be fair. I have, how- 
ever, read of it with the greatest satisfaction, 
and regard it as immensely encouraging. I look 
at it, in an entirely friendly way, from the 
Amateurs’ point of view, and they seem to me 
to have done nobly. To be two down in the 
foursomes was less cheerful than halving them, 
as they did at Mid-Surrey last year. On the 
other hand, the result of the singles, which are, 
with all respect to foursomes, the best and 
hardest test, was much better than last year. 
Then the Amateurs won two matches and 
halved one; this time they lost by only the odd 
match, four against five with one halved. 
* * * 

All the Amateurs seem to have fought hard 
and well and it is perhaps invidious to name any 
in particular. Yet I do think Sewell deserves a 
very special word. He seems to go from strength 
to strength: he did well at Hoylake in the 
English Championship, better in the Brabazon, 
which he won by many strokes, and now comes 
this. First a fine win with Reid Jack in the four- 
somes (what a well-judged pair!) and thenahand- 
some victory over that most trustworthy golfer, 
Bernard Hunt. One other name occurs to me, 
that of Philip Scrutton, who halved his foursome 
and then beat Peter Alliss after a mighty struggle 
in the singles. I name him because it.must have 
been something of an act of faith on the Com- 
mittee’s part to choose him after a disappointing 
season, and now their trust is justifying itself. 

And with that farewell and all good fortune 
to this admirable team, I almost scratched out 
my first sentence from Sydney Smith, but will 
let it stand. One thing, touching all manner of 
mood, I will say, I do not believe this side will, 
like some of its predecessors, make a fatally 
weak start, They will fight from the word go. 


By IAN NIALL 


March Brown, is also a dun, and these two flies 
do great service both in the early season and in 
September. After years of fishing everybody’s 
fancy, I fished the Greenwell as a cure for all ills. 
A Greenwell and a Coch-y-Bonddhu should never 
be under-estimated, I decided. The expert, the 
entomologist, may smile. The thing to fish is, 
of course, the thing upon which the fish are 
feeding at the time one casts the line. The only 
drawback here is that lakes are often several 
acres in extent and lake trout move, so that it 
is difficult to know what is the right thing to 
offer. Given knowledge of aquatic life, one could 
spend an hour or two finding out, if one had an 
hour or two to spare, and time to fish after- 
wards; but without exact knowledge of the 
menu, even the expert must, in the absence of 
a rise and identification of the hatch, fish his 
fancy. A glance at any book or catalogue that 
illustrates wet and dry flies shows how wide 
fancy can be. It is, in fact, almost limitless, 
from a delicate iron-blue to a feather duster. 
To see wood for trees, distinguish a fly to catch 
a trout from a fly to catch an angler, requires 
one of two things—a scientific background to 
enable one to make something better than a 
guess about conditions and the rising nymph, or 
an ability to find the common denominator, as 
far as this is possible. 


* * 


I think the first thing that came to me as 
an inspiration in my fishing was the discovery 
that the flies the expert ties are not much nearer 
an imitation of nature’s work than the most 
crude drawings of a child. The wings he puts on 
a fly are almost opaque, the body far from trans- 
lucent, and the whole thing nothing but a 
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cartoon of a fly, pleasing to the eye but not a 
fly, if a trout really does consider the thing as a 
fly at all, which, I suspect, it doesn’t do with 
any sort of caution. A good friend sent me what 
had been his secret weapon, a fly made of clipped 
hair. I did very well with it. I had fished 
palmers and spider flies, and this stubbly-legged 
“fly” sat up on the water, keeping the hook 
above the surface. It was a grey affair and had 
the merit of being able to float and remain 
buoyant no matter what happened. It looked, 
as I have said on another occasion, rather like 
a brush. Shortly after this another friend, an 
angler who has fished in all sorts of places in 
this country and abroad, sent me his version of 
the fly to end all flies. His had a clipped hackle, 
and a fore and aft appearance, for he used two 
hackles and left the tips as prow and rudder 
when he used the scissors to trim the finished 
article. He used, however, an assortment of 
hackles to dress this pattern, making Blue 
Dun, Furnace, Coch-y-Bondhu and olive-hued 
specimens. 

I fished this fly, which had no body to 
speak of, apart from a bit of peacock herl or a 
turn or two of grey or claret silk,ffor the best part 
of a season, and towards the end of it became 
convinced that something of the sort would 
solve my problems. In the winter that followed 
I dressed my own fly, clipping the hackle, 
leaving a fibre or two to act as a whisk, but 
omitting the prow and using one hackle instead 
of two. I had something old and something 
new, a palmer, a black palmer, with the hackle 
trimmed to an even length. Gold or silver wire 
was used as reinforcement, and, thus armed, 
I went forth to fish this fly and nothing else. 

There was a time when I laughed at the 
man who carried only one fly in an assortment 
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of sizes. He seemed to me to be an odd sort of 
angler, but he is commoner than some people 
think, and if I can place him correctly, his fly, 
more often than not, is a pheasant tail. I don’t 
think the one-fly angler is commonly found on 
lakes, but here I was, furtively fishing with but 
one sort of fly, sized to the extent to which I had 
cut down the hackle, but usually dressed on a 
number 10 or 12 hook. “What are you fishing?” 


I would be asked. ‘“‘At the moment,” I would 
reply, ‘‘a rough black thing. There are a lot 
of black flies in peaty lakes.’’ The proof of the 
pudding was in my creel, however. | caught 
more fish with this black fly than I had with 


any or all of the flies I had used before. I was 
having my best season ever. I began to be less 
furtive in my fishing. I put the olives-and the 
fancies back in their place, but I never used 
them. I showed my choice to friends beside me 
saying: ‘‘I catch my fish with these (the blacks) 


and carry these (the rest) to satisfy convention!” 


* *K * 

In the end, when I had tried the fly on half 
a dozen lakes I put the others out of my box. 
Black, I believe, is the absence of light, so that 
a hackled fly, standing on the surface of the 
water and not breaking through with the point 
of a hook, is a silhouette, or even a blurr ora 
buzz, to a rising trout. It is impossible to say 
whether refraction and the eye of a trout give 
an impression ‘that is definite in form or not. 
I feel that the trout rises to a surf pattern 
of tiny depressions caused by the | of the 
insect, as well as to a blurred outline. [ may be 
wrong, but I know that the trout-in ountain 


lake like this sort of fly. I have caught many 
pounds weight of them with it. I am content to 
use it and leave the rest to nature. 


AN AGGRESSIVE 
BLUE GROUSE 


IR,—My husband and I were inter- 

ested in the account in CoUNTRY 
LiFE some time ago of a grouse in 
Scotland that attacked humans. Re- 
cently we have met similar behaviour 
here in British Columbia. 

It has become a regular custom 
with us when motoring to a friend’s 
estate to stop at a certain spot where 
regularly a large blue grouse appears. 
It sometimes comes upon call, but is 
usually to be seen immediately the 
car stops, as it never seems to 
wander far from one particular spot. 
When we get out of the car the 
bird advances at a belligerent trot, 
drawing up within a few yards of us, 
and when we proffer our hands it 
makes sudden darts forward, pecking 
viciously at whatever it can get hold 
of, frequently jumping off the ground 
and using a wing to give a smart slap. 
It seems to be utterly fearless. It 


appears to be in excellent health with FONT 

no outward evidence of any injury, 2 i 

but we do not think that it can fly. LOCK: ATE 
All the time we are there the Sip Stapl x closely 

grouse remains hovering around, comparable devices, or 

making frequent runs at whatever traces Thinee 

legs or hands come within reach. may be eee ae 

When the car starts again, it tucks fonts anc font-covers— 

its wings closely to its sides and  felics of the times when 


runs at a smart pace after us for about 
thirty yards before it gives up the 
chase; as the wheels begin to revolve, 
it makes attempts to peck at the tyres. 
Our friends have to walk up this lane 
every day to collect mail and milk, and 
regularly the bird appears and has to 
be intimidated by a fir branch. 

The bird can leap quite a dis- 
tance into the air. We have taken 
friends up to see it; it will attack 
four large humans, all the time mak- 
ing a low throbbing noise in its 
throat. So far it has been unharmed 
by humans or animals.—L. M. SEALE 
(Mrs.), 2,660, Curvie-voad, Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


fonts were padlocked as 
a precaution inst the 


theft of consecrated water 
by witches or r prac- 
‘titioners in biack magic. 
Edmund Rich, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
issued an order dealing 
with the locking of fonts 
in 1236. 

But the relatively 
late font at Sidbury, East 
Devon, octagonal’ and 

erpendicular, | 

plate, which 

be extremely 

never seen another any- 
where and can find no 
mention of one in a 


standard work on fonts. 
—W. J. LamsBoroucn, 
Swindon. 


BRINGING HOME 
THE BACON 


$1r,—In Gloucestershire 
recently I saw the amus- 
ing inn-sign outside the 
Butcher's Arms in Sheep- 
scombe shown in my 
photograph. The sign de- 
picts a bibulous butcher 
with a tankard of ale 
home with a pig on a 
only pigs permitted to 


medizval times were “ Tantony pigs,” 
the consecrated possessions of: the 
Order 


monks of 
Anthony. 


the 


Below the carving is a painting of 


)ENCE 


The only improvement I have made hi 


been to dress the hook with an assortmen: 
coloured and untarnishable tinsels—gold, re 
green, blue, silver and copper, and to wind’ 
hackle over the tinselled hookshank, and counte! 
wind (for strength) with gold or silver wire, <|} 
that a glint of silver; red, blue or green maj 
show in the black hackle. At the end of la 
season I fished this version. It served well. | 
the dun must be given its place, if the one- 
man is, after al], a crank or an odd bird, then tk} 
same fly could be made with an olive or blue dul} 
hackle. But to my mind the common denomin 
tor on the sort of water I fish is a black hack} 
which can be anything the trout fancies, prc 
viding he is not already gorged on a week-lon} 
hatch of ephemeride. i), 
The clipped hackle cannot fall wrong-wa} 
up and is a hard-wearing thing. Ifit sinks in thjf | 
end (only the best hackles will serve for tying i} 
it can be revivéd with oil. For my part, I use | 
little line grease rubbed between finger ani) 
thumb before I gently finger the fly to give jj] 
the necessary film to keep it afloat. Although ij 
is a most effective fly cast to a rise, it is also } 
wonderful lure when drawn quickly through th 
ripple or twitched at intervals on a compara 
tively still surface. Like other sorts of dry fly 
when there is no sign of a rise and no ripple, 
larger version can be drifted while one day, 
dreams. Fish seem to hit a high-riding fly muc}¥ 
harder than one that bogs down with the hooiy 
swinging below the surface like a half-droppel] 
anchor. If Stewart managed to simplify wet-flif 
fishing to black and red spiders, I am suri) 
he would approve of my humble efforts to fin() 
a lake fly to solve my own problems, althougi}j 
I do not expect to be applauded by purists of 
the panjandrums of the chalk stream. 


‘ 


== 


FONT AT SIDBURY IN EAST DEVON) 
FITTED WITH A LOCK TO PREVENT 
THEFT OF THE WATER 

See letter: Font with a Lock-plate 


the Worshipful Company of Butchers, 
which is said to have been founded in 
975. — R. D. Barretr-LENNARD, 
4, Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.10. 


SCHOOLMASTER’S £30 
A YEAR 


on his way 
tether; the 
wander in 


of Saint 


the Butcher’s Arms incorporating a 
winged bull as an allusion to Saint 
Luke, the patron saint of butchers. 
The carving was inspired by the verse 
in the Psalms which reads: “Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field.” This text is the motto of 


Srr,—Your correspondent (August 1) | 
who supplied the attractive receipt 
form relating to a payment of £30 
made by Osgood Hanbury, as Treasurer 
of Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity, is 
correct in assuming that it was in 
respect of a schoolmaster’s salary. 
H. Emery, who acknowledged the | 


INN-SIGN OF THE BUTCHER’S ARMS AT SHEEPSCOMBE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: Bringing Home the Bacon 


yment, was Henry Emery, who died 
1844 aged 78, and who had been 
49 years master of Sir Robert 
tcham’s School at Coggeshall, Essex. 
The school was founded in 1626 
Sir Robert Hitcham, a Serjeant-at- 
v. “Not born to £20, nor to £2,” he 
je to an estate of about £1,500 per 
} num. 
His father and grandfather, it 
‘said, cut heather and sold it for 
Je manufacture of brushes and 
jopoms. He himself was successively 
|\P.. for Westhoe; Lynn and Oxford 
d became owner of Framlingham 
\\stle, Suffolk. 
Osgood Hanbury, of Holfield 
ange, Coggeshall, the trustee named 
|. the receipt, was trustee of many 
jpal charities. He was a member of 
| old Quaker family, five generations 


| which bore the Christian name 
jsgood.—P. D. Munpy, Caldrees 
‘anor, Ickleton, Saffron Walden, 
ssex. 


ERMS OF THE CHARITY, 


iR,—An account of Sir Robert 
itcham’s charity will be found in 
lorant’s History of Essex (1768), 
ol. 2, pp. 164-5. By his will, dated 
jugust 8, 1636, Hitcham settled the 
astle and manors of Framlingham 
ond Saxtead in Suffolk upon the 
jlaster and Fellows of Pembroke Col- 
‘ge, Cambridge, for various uses, 
‘hich included the erection of a 
-hool-house at Framlingham. The 
raster was to have £40 a year “‘paid 
im to teach 30 or 40, or more, of the 
joorest children of Framlingham, 
ebenham, and Coxall [Cog geshall in 
lIssex], to write, read, and cast 
}ccounts, who when fit” shall be 
lowed 107. a piece to put them out 
pprentices, at the discretion of the 
jour senior Fellows of the College.’ 

| There was an alteration in the 
jnanagement of this charity in 1666, 
vhen it was decided that Coggeshall 
“hould have £150 per annum to be 
‘ised for a work-house and a school- 
|/touse there, “‘for the teaching 20 or 30 
soor children grammar, reading and 
vriting; for binding out apprentices, 
ind for sending some of the grammar- 
/icholars to Cambridge. . . The Master 
'>f the said Free-school to be chosen by 
the Master and Fellows of Pembroke- 
iall, with a salary of 20 /. a year.” 

| Another detailed account of 
| Hitcham’s school is given, with a 
|xanscript of Sir Robert’s will, in G. F. 
|Beaumont’s A History of Coggeshall, in 
Essex (1890), pp. 150-159. Henry 
Emery must have had an increase in 
jalary, since the agreed sum of £20 
was laid down in 1666. 
| Sir Robert, a benefactor to his old 
college (see Attwater, Pembroke Col- 
ege, 1936, pp. 53, 72, 78 and reproduc- 
ion of Hitcham’s portrait), died in 
636 and is buried in Framlingham 
hurch, where there is a monument 
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VILLAGE PUMP AT HAMPTON LUCY, WARWICKSHIRE, 
THATCHED AGAINST THE WEATHER 


See letter: 


to him consisting of a black marble 
slab supported by four white angels. 
The drapery on which Emery’s receipt 
is inscribed is, with the branch of the 
tree, an almost exact copy of part of 
the title-page of Chapman and André’s 
splendid map of Essex (1777), with 
which he would doubtless have been 
familiar.— FRANCIS W. STEER, 
63, Orchard-street, Chichester, Sussex. 
[We also have to thank Lady 
Margaret Mears for information that 
Sir Robert Mitcham’s charity is still in 
ex'stence, and several other readers 
who have written to us about it. 


FORD IN A TOWN 


S1r,—Two or three years ago there 
was a mild rumpus, reported in some 
newspapers, as to what sort of foot- 
bridge should be built at the Old Mill 
Ford in Sidmouth, Devon. Eventually 
a decision was made for a bridge little 
dissimilar in appearance from a pre- 
vious one, but it was composed not of 
solid timber but of laminated timber 
beams. The span—44 ft. 6 ins., no 
small distance—made this interesting, 
particularly at that time. One of the 
accompanying photographs shows the 
bridge from below. But the survival 
of the ford is also noteworthy. On 
October 18, 1956, you published an 
article by Geoffrey Grigson on fords, 


Improving the Pump 


but all the illustrations were rural. 
Surely it is now very unusual to find 
a ford or watersplash surviving in a 
town, in a position where there is 
regular traffice.—J. D. U. Warp, 
Rodhuish, Watchet, Somerset. 


A TAME HERON 


Str,—Mr. Styemstedt’s account of an 
inexplicably tame shag (July 11) re- 
minds me of a rather similar experi- 
ence of my own. We have had, for a 
good number of years, a heronry con- 
sisting of from two to a dozen pairs of 
nesting birds in some tall trees within 
fifty yards of the house. Despite their 
close proximity to scenes of human 
activity, they have always been shy 
birds, and will usually fly away if one 
even walks near the base of the trees 
in which they nest. 

One day when I was working in 
the garden I became aware of a heron 
on the ground within ten feet of me. 
It was full-grown, though still in its 
immature plumage. It seemed utterly 
without fear, and ate with avidity a 
tin of sardines and some pieces of 
roast beef which I gave it. On the 
following day I fed it another tin of 
sardines, and it allowed me to approach 
within a foot with no signs of timidity. 
It never again, however, descended 
from the tree tops, and thereafter 


309 


appeared to be as timid as its com- 
panions. 

Observation showed that it was 
neither sick nor wounded, and it was 
perfectly well able to fly—DoNNAN 
JEFFERS, Tov House, Route 2, Box 36, 
Carmel, California. 


IMPROVING THE PUMP 


Sir,—The village pump was once a 
beautiful and very important thing to 
those who lived around it, but in 
latter years other amenities have 
led to its gradual disuse. However, 
the pump at Hampton Lucy in War- 
wickshire (shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph), now used as a drink- 
ing trough, has been improved by 
adding a small thatched “roof” and 
straw around the stem (or base), 
which also acts as a protection against 
the weather.—JoHn A. Lone, 23, 
Morley-voad, Staple Hill, Bristol. 


A YORKSHIRE SCULPTOR 


Srr,—In his second article on Wolter- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, in your issue of 
July 25, Mr. Gordon Nares mentioned 
that a number of chimney-pieces in 
that house had been carved by 
Richard Fisher, of Ripon, in York- 
shire. Mr. Nares is quite correct in 
thinking that Richard was a relation 
of the well-known York family of 
sculptors of that name; indeed, he was 
the father of John Fisher of York 
(1736-1804), one of the most popular 
monumental sculptors in the north of 
England. 

There is still in existence a MS. 
account of the family of Richard 
Fisher, which was written by his 
great-granddaughter, and owing to 
the kindness of the present owner, also 
descended from Richard, I am:allowed 
to quote from it. According to this 
history: ‘About 1715 there appeared 
at Ripon a young man, a perfect 
stranger, who settling himself there 
began diligently to study the art of 
sculpture and at length made it his 
profession. He spoke French fluently 
and was an elegant classic, and skilful 
both as a musician and painter.” It 
is also suggested that as a young man 
he had fought under the Old Pre- 
tender and that his real name was not 
Richard Fisher. 

Whatever his youthful back- 
ground, he must have been a com- 
petent sculptor, or Lord Walpole 
would not have sent to Ripon for 
him, especially when there were a 
number of admirable statuaries work- 
ing at Norwich. After his unfortunate 
disagreement with Walpole, Richard 
returned to Ripon, but in 1746 moved 
tom York, «AS notice) ines them York 
Journal for that year states that ‘‘ Mr. 
Richard Fisher, late from Ripon. 
carver and statuary, is now fixt in 
the Minster Yard,’ and adds that 
‘“Tis said his work may be seen at 
Leeds, Ripon and at the Seats of most 


FORD AT SIDMOUTH, DEVON, AND (right) THE FOOT-BRIDGE BESIDE IT 


See letter: Ford in a Town 
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TELEGRAPHIC LIGHTHOUSE 
DESIGNED IN 1848 BUT NEVER 
BUILT 


See letter: Project for a Lighthouse 


of the neighbouring Nobility and 
Gentry and meets with approbation.” 

Richard seems to have died 
before 1760; besides his son John, 
already mentioned, he had by his 
wife, Alice Bradley, another son, 
Samuel, who was also a sculptor and 
was for a time in partnership with his 
* brother.—RuPERT GuUNNIS, Hunger- 
shall Lodge, Tunbridge Weils. 


PROJECT FOR A 
LIGHTHOUSE 


Str,—More than a century ago, in 
the 1840s, the wonders of telegraph 
engineering were being unfolded and 
its applications were many and 
astounding. One J. Wells, of the 
Admiralty department of Somerset 
House, devised a new telegraphic 
system of coastal marine warning 
under the superintendence of R. 
Rettie, a lighthouse engineer. Rettie 
had for long been of the opinion 
that the lofty lighthouse was most 
misleading to mariners and the cause 
of many shipwrecks, in that it gave the 
optical impression that the rocky reef 
was more distant than it really was. 

Often one lighthouse became 
confused with another owing to simi- 
larity in appearance. Wells and 
Rettie devised a low-altitude light- 
house with a tower of in-flanged cast 


BARN AT MEMBURY COURT, SOUTH DEVON, WHICH WAS ONCE A CHAPEL. ( 
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iron plates and a sub-telegraphic 
lantern with the initial letter of the 
headland in the vignette, as depicted 
in the old engraving dated April 1, 
1848 that I enclose. The letter 
was white on a black ground, and 
so by a Code of Marine Night Signals 
in international navigation language 
a mariner would make no mistakes 
with regard to his coastal bearings. 
The greybeards of those days took a 
dim view of this innovation and so 
the telegraphic scheme to all intents 
and purposes was _ pigeon-holed.— 
Corin Jounston Ross, Timpany, 
Ballynahinch, Co. Down, Iveland. 


CHAPEL INTO BARN 


Str,—The illustrated letter From 
Chapel to Barn (July 4) reminds me of 
a particular example of such a chapel 
in Devon, where buildings of a similar 
nature, often in a state of decay or 
misuse or represented by scanty frag- 
ments, far outnumber the parish 
churches. 

At Membury Court, near Ax- 
minster in South Devon, at the rear of 
an old house, now a farm-house, none 
of whose remaining architectural 
features appears to be earlier than the 
mid-16th century, is a chapel doing 
duty as a barn, which must once have 
been a really beautiful little building 
of the early 14th century. It occupies 
the east end of a structure which 
could not now be mistaken for 
anything but a barn. A floor has been 
inserted in the chapel, and of the 
original open-timber roof only one 
springer remains. It has also lost its 
original doorway, but still retains 
two windows, the east one of which is 
of excellent design and workmanship, 
as my photograph of the inner side of 
its upper half clearly shows. The 
hood-mould has two head stops, that 
to the left (north) apparently of a 
priest, and that to the right of a 
mitred ecclesiastic. These stops seem 
to rest on slender round side-shafts of 
a decided late-13th-century character. 

It is possible, indeed likely, that 
the part of the building which con- 
tained this chapel had an upper floor 
farther west, as not far in that 
direction from the south-east window 
(a simpler but still good example of the 
saime period) was a partition of timber 
framing filled with wattle-and-daub 
panels. Of this the middle bay remains, 
with a plain and early rectangular oak 
window of three chamfered lights, in 
the nature of a rather large squint. 
This partition is still represented 
below by a plank-screen. Thus there 
appears to have been a wide upper 
gallery which projected so far east- 
wards that worshippers above vir- 
tually looked down on to the sanctuary 
(cf. North Wyke, in South Tawton, 
near Okehampton). On each side of the 
window is: a stone corbel, and the 


SIDE OF THE EAST WINDOW 
See letter: Chapel into Barn 


_and, she thoug 
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piscina remains intact. As the south- 
east view shows, this splendid window 
has been partly built up externally 
and a modern two-light wooden- 
framed window inserted. 

For long this chapel did duty as a 
cider-cellar, and little is known of its 
history, and to whom it was dedicated 
still remains to be discovered. What 
we do know is that the manor of 
Membury was bestowed as a gift on 
the priory of Goldclive, in Monmouth- 
shire, by Robert de Chandos, the 
founder of the latter, which was a cell 
of the abbey of Bec in Normandy. 
The manor continued in the possession 
of the priory until the suppression of 
the alien monasteries in 1414. We do 
not know the precise date of the gift, 
but the priory was founded in 1113. 
This chapel cries out 
for almost immediate 


first-aid ti ent and 
ultimate pair before 
it is too late.—G. W. 
COPELAND, 10, Denver- 
voad, Topsham, Devon. 

[The type of window 
tracery shown in the 
photographs may be 
dated about 1280, im- 
plying that the chapel 
was built early in 
Edward I’s reign.—ED.] 

THE MISSING 
VJ S 

Sir,—With reference to 
the letter Mystery of the 
Missing Wrens (July 18), 
when we lived in North 
Devon many years ago 
the country people called 
the wren Mrs. Crackey. 
Our old gardener told us 
the reason for this was 
that she would build 
several nest ften close 
together, and sometimes , 
not even sh them, 
and move from one to 
another—‘‘quite cracked 
she were.” 

Certainly we used 
to find wrens’ deserted 
nests at time when 
one would expect eggs or chicks in 
them. So perhaps the particular Mrs. 


Crackey mentioned in CouNTRY LIFE 
managed to persuade her fledglings to 
take up residence in one of her other 
ht, safer dwellings.— 
y (Mrs.), 28, Pembroke- 


ELAINE LEFR 
voad, Bristol 


Q 


[It is the cock wren, not the hen, 
that builds several nests,-one of which 
is accepted and lined by the hen. The 
spare, unfinished nests are sometimes 
used for roosting in, and the hen may 
have moved her brood to one of 
these, though 
with so delicate a beak would be 
considerable.—Ep.] 
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LARGE ANT-HEAP IN NEW SOUTH WAL \ ie 


the effort for a bird. 


WHERE ANTS ARE PE 


S1r,—Those who are troubled 
ants in their gardens should pity 
Australian housewife, who has to 
continual war against these pes 
forestalling their entry to her kiteh| 
and pantry, keeping lids on su 
basins, laying bait in the form | 
dishes of jam and treacle. In ¢ 
garden there are much larger spe} 
mens to contend with. There is} 
species that inflicts a very painj 
bite, and the dreaded white ant | 
eats away woodwork with gre) 
rapidity. se 

The farther north one goes | tI) ‘s 
more troublesome the insects becom) 
The ant-heap causing such wonder} 
the accompanying photograph w)) 
in northern New South Walijj. 


i 


|e 
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See letter: Where Ants are Pests 


1 
Such heaps liberally dot the bushlanj) 
scene, and in the Northern Territor|} 
I believe they are found twice the|f 
height.—Joan E. Evans, 16, Pari 
street, Stourbridge, Worcestershire. | 


FOXES AT HIGHGATE |j 4 
From Sir Gilbert C. Upcott | 
S1r,—The heading The Last of Lon} 
don’s Foxes? suggests that your corres|f ) 
pondents of July 18 and earlier date|} * 
are umaware that foxes infest Kerf 
wood and the surrounding area ani} 
are the scourge of poultry keeperi|} 
One night recently a fox broke intif. 
my daughter’s wired hen run anil 
killed four laying hens, carrying tw 
away. 

I understand that shortly aft wh 
wards the Middlesex pest officer foun!) 
and killed a vixen and five cubs on t 
Highgate golf-course. We cannd 
share your correspondent’s affecti 
for these survivors of wild life.— 
GILBERT C. Urcort, 28, Cholmeley\)i 
crescent, Highgate, N.6. ) 


MINIMUM EGG PRICES. 
Sir,—The answer to the questio}} 
asked by Cincinnatus (July 18 
regarding egg prices is very simple: hi} 
would get 4s. 3d. per dozen for hi} 
eggs, less 4d. a dozen levy. Thi’ 
weekly statement from which hifi 
quotes is dated July 5. The “seasonal 
level of minimum prices” aiff 
4s. 3d. a dozen to which he referjf},, 
takes effect from midnight o1 i 
July 6. “Current seasonal minimun 
prices” at 3s. 9d. a dozen means thi 
current prices up to midnight o1}' 
July 6. Br 

However, since there is obvioush He 
a possibility of confusion here, weit) 
are in future amending these word 
to “seasonal minimum prices 4 
to midnight” instead of “ curren}; 
seasonal minimum.”’—W. S, MitcHELi}, 
(Publicity Manager), British Eg 
Marketing Board, 109-119, Waterloo 
voad, London, S.E.1, {& 


ea 
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‘CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


On HERE is a situation which reveals our 

ef weaker brethren at their very worst: after 

an opening bid on their right they view a 

ong unbalanced hand that should strike them 
far too good for a simple overcall. 

on | This is far removed from the case of the 

peyer who opens with a bid of One on a hand 

st short of a Two-bid, arguing that game is 

+ mote unless his partner can scratch up a volun- 

! we response on six points or better. Those who 


ercall on the same principle, however, have a 
Jafety play” up their sleeve; if something goes 
tong, especially with a partner who doesn’t 
|\ow the right answers, they can put up a good 
_jand in the post-mortem. 
n West bids a dubious One Heart, vulnerable, 
” \rer a Club call on his right; East backs him up, 
‘jid 500 is conceded in a poor cause. “‘I only 
ade an overcall, partner,’’ West will say. 
, jxter, when he makes the same call on a whale, 
ast holds back and a cold game is missed; this 
me he is reproached for not treating a vulner- 


4 dle overcall with more respect. A typical 
rample: 
West @Q2 East @ K7 3 
WIOO 96'S 2 Yj43 
AS KET 3.2 O29 


hb .. & 107652 
Dealer, South, Both sides vulnerable. 
South opened One Club, and West’s bid of 
_ ‘me Heart was passed out. “‘For goodness’ sake, 
H lan, say something!” exclaimed West after 

4 
a 


_\aking five-odd. “‘Bid Qne No-Trump; then 
force with Three Diamonds, you put me back 
|) Hearts, and there we are.’”’ Had East been 
joe of reconstructing the other hand (West 
a careful to play it out to the end), he might 
Jave suggested that an immediate jump, Two 
if Hearts over One Club, was a more logical way 
i getting him to speak. 
| The partnership factor is paramount in 
ach cases, which are governed by one of the 
4) Lost obvious rules of the game: Don’t make the 
ume call in a given situation on two quite differ- 


-ot hands. A reader has submitted two nice 
' xamples froma duplicate match. The first: 
@2OJ8653 
| 943 
| © 84 
6 &653 
i | A @ 10974 
9A10985 N OK6 
—QAKQ92 We © J10653 
 d&& 104 & KJ 
a&K2 
0h 7 2 
Oy -7/ 
&AQ9872 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
In Room 1, over South’s One Club, West 
id a simple One Heart and everyone passed. 
"\s he admitted, he was not-enamoured' of his 
“ hoice, for he would have made the same call on 
: f, hand of this type: 
‘ @K86YVAQOTJT108 O98 2 && 104 
But, said West, what else could he do? A 
_ake-out double was dangerous with only one 
>»pade, and a jump to Two Hearts would suggest 
. much stronger suit. After all, West con- 
sy ‘Iuded, he had made a vulnerable overcall; 
i tidn’t East think, on reflection, that he might 
"have kept the bidding open? 
In Room 2 West did the right thing, in my 
, )pinion, in overcalling with Two Hearts; the 
, butside strength more than compensates for the 
» ack of the usual six-card suit. After a pass by 
‘North, East and West continued with Two No- 
‘[rumps—Three Diamonds; Three Hearts— 
) four Hearts. Both players were to blame for 
"his indifferent final contract; East should give 
1 natural Diamond raise, and West does better 
0 rebid Diamonds when he is put back to Three 
, Hearts, the delayed support for the major being 
«jprobably based on only two trumps. 
i Although Five Diamonds is far superior, 
weak defence allowed West to make Four 
"Hearts. After winning two Club tricks South 
optimistically led his singleton Diamond, and 
‘then split his honours on the second round of 
trumps—a sheepish effort, since West could 


WHEN SECOND 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


scarcely risk a Diamond ruff by finessing in 
Hearts. It is clear enough that the best return 
at trick 3 is another Club, one of those cases 
where the gift of a ruff and discard can cost 
nothing and may easily prove lethal. If dummy 
ruffs, South makes two Heart tricks; if West 
trumps in his own hand, he succumbs to the 
four-two Heart break after South, correctly this 
time, has split his es 

My correspondent’ 
more interesting: 


scond example is even 


®9654 
VY 863 
OMONT! 6h) 
96 


&AT7542 

Dealer: South. East-West vulnerable. 

What should West say over a Club opening 
on his right? Few players seem to know the 
standard treatment in this position of a hand 
with a high point count and a strong six-card 
suit. Various alternatives are thrown out on the 
don’t-make-the-same-call principle. A simple 
One Diamond is absurd, for it could be bid on a 
hand like this: 

A@IESVIOZOAKII85&QO3 

Two Diamonds would be ideal if the jump 
overcall were treated as forcing, but there is no 
sense in restricting the use of an effective 
offensive-defensive weapon to a rare type of 
rock-crusher hand. In the match one West 
player chanced a bid of Two Diamonds which 
was promptly passed out for the loss of a game. 
East’s Club holding led him to consider Two 
No-Trumps, but he feared an attack in a more 
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vulnerable quarter, picturing his partner with 
something like this: 

MAIAYV SES OHAKII8S5S &O3 

A jump to Three Diamonds over One Club 
expresses the playing strength, but it would 
sound like a pre-emptive effort on a hand of this 
type: 

@99VK1063O0KQOJ9853 &3 

The correct treatment was applied, success- 
fully up to a point, at the other table; West 
showed the nature of his hand with a take-out 
double followed by a jump to Three Diamonds 
over the response of One Heart, East naturally 
converting to Three No-Trumps. Incidentally, 
I have never felt too happy about the modern 
tendency to treat One No-Trump as a “‘strong”’ 
response to a double (9 points is the accepted 
minimum in some quarters); it may be a crime 
to suppress any four-card major, but One No- 
Trump strikes me as an equally valid call on the 
East cards which makes it easy for West to find 
a raise to game. 

In the play, unfortunately, East tried for 
the maximum and ended up looking foolish. 
South was no Master, so I am told, but he made 
a fine inferential lead; although the suit had 
been bid by declarer, he started with a low 
Heart, taken with dummy’s Ten. Placing the 
opening bidder with the missing high cards, 
East could not bear to forgo the Diamond 
finesse; he played off the King, followed by the 
Three of Clubs from the table, his Ten losing to 
the Ace. South promptly laid down the Ace of 
Hearts and got off play with a Spade to dummy’s 
Knave. 

This was East’s big moment. With a 
flourish he overtook the Queen of Clubs with the 
King in order to lead a Diamond, only to see the 
red light, too late, when South discarded a Club. 
North had to be let in with the Queen of 
Diamonds, and a Heart return up to the Queen- 


‘Nine tenace defeated a contract that is impreg- 


nable if East bangs out Ace, King and another 
Diamond at the start. 


CROSSWORD No. 1436 . 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 3. 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No. 1436, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10 
not later than the first post on the morning ll 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
of Wednesday, August 21, 1957. 
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ACROSS 
The girl between the posts, 
net results! (4) 
Abbey which seems to produce rage over the 
Border (10) 

. Lest I be found in fibrous surroundings (5) 

. The latest sweater from U.S.A. (3, 6) 

12, Ingredient to inter in gunpowder (5) 

13, “By the dolorous midland sea”’ 
—Swinburne (8) 

14. What has become of the tree? (3) 

16. I’ve been deceived, going the rounds (5) 

17. Enter Pussy, capering! (9) 

20. Mendacity in ambush (3, 2, 4) 

22. Coarse yarn, set to music? (5) 

23. He’s to be found among the Sons of Belial, 

oddly enough! (3) 

24. She’s got that Cairo tan (8) 

27. Jack's the boy for a bargain (5) 

29. M.O.’s cornet that might ; give the alarm! (5, 4) 

30. Poe as fabler (5) 

31. Clothes I sent go red (10) 

32. Hans finds an alternative in the river (4) 

DOWN 
1. A friend out East, in a way (10) 
2. Condition of accessibility desirable in a 
restaurant? (9) 

4. Note a hero in the garden in the evening (9) 

5. peace ged to the altar for the purpose, perhaps 

6 

7 

8 


trying to reduce 


Small areas (7) 
. Chatter and afterthought make one breath- 
less (5) 
5 See build a lift with? (4) < 
9. Make a second statement on the subject of 
fuel (6) 
15. Favourite reading at Somerset House? (5, 5) 
18. Head-on collision on a sofa (9) 
19. Tore round the headland in full equipment (9) 
21. In which a Japanese is taken for a ride (7) 
22. They’re signals of course! (3, 3) 
. “When I shall voice , how good 
“He is’? —Lovelace (5) 
26. The short book begins and ends with love (5) 
. You can make sure of him (4) 
Note.—This Sopevetition ee does not apply to the United 
tates. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1435. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of August 8, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Stop signals; 9, Ixion; 10, Erroneous; 11 and 
12, High speed; 13, Bear; 16, Event; i Nooses; 195 Sample; 
20; Ridge; 22, Neat; 23’ and 24, Drugstore; 27, Salamanca: 
28) Hurst; 29, Contradicts. DOWN. —l, Shingles; 2, Owns; 
3, ‘Sleeping partner; 4, Garden of England; 5, Arno; 6, "Shovel; 
7 Righteousness ; 8, Estrangements; 14 and 15, Strawberry; 
18, Adjourns; 21, "Gallic; 25, Omen; 26, Chic. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1434 is 


Miss D. M. Oates, 
53, High-street, 
Marlborough, 
Wiltshire. 
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Now-with unchallenged choice of & COLOURS — 
se UPHOLSTERY 
> MECHANICAL OPTIONS 


OWA LiGhY. ElRSoiee 
a oN Yay 
a a) D) Cs 
| |) If Y 
jie ORRIS SS | 


Delightful new styling and many 
colour options and combinations 
to give individuality to your 
choice. Exciting O.H.V. 
performance to move you along 
with effortless ease. Spacious, 
genuine 6-seater accommodation 
with luxury appointments and 
finish everywhere—all this for 
under £1,000. 


* Option single-tone colours of six twin-colours * Many combinations 
of colour ai »  * High performance 6-cylinder O.H.V. engine * Spacious 
6-seater bo d many new safety features * TWELVE MONTHS’ 
WARRAN md B.M.C. Service—the most comprehensive in Europe. 


WALUE Price (de-luxe) Saloon £640 plus £321.7.0P.T. k 
7 Automatic gearbox £105 plus £52.10.0 P.T. 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W. seas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1r 
\ © 289 (57) 


the mighty 


Built to give the greatest tyre performance in the world 


SO STRONG, SO SWIFT, SO SILENT, and so safe, the mighty new Eagle by Goodyear is a 
masterpiece of tyre craftsmanship. Its deep, long-life tread embodies the proved diamond 
pattern in a new exclusive design for greater flexibility and road holding, smoother riding. 
Deep-cut blade slots put hundreds of traction edges on the road for longer anti-skid mileage and 
unequalled stability under all driving conditions. Stop notches at the shoulders ensure 

that braking is quick, straight and safe. Built-in silencers absorb road noise and corner squeal. 
And the classic beauty of the sidewall is protected from kerb damage by a scuff rib. 

The new Eagle is available tubeless, with exclusive Grip-Seal Construction, or tube-type. 


f) | Under every tyre tread are plies of cord fabric. Ordinary cords stretch and weaken. 

4 Wh Now, the Goodyear 3-T graces “triple-tempers” the cord fabric in a special machine. The cords pass 
y , L pest a ete a aoe Temperature for a sa Time. te result ? Strongest, most 
e | L eat-and-stretch resistant cords possible and a tyre of outstanding durability and lasting resilience. 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY! 
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‘OTATO CROPS LIGHT 


N the past fortnight main crop 
potatoes have made a great show 

| of growth. The haulm 3 is remark- 
ly luxuriant, even with King 
wards, but what is underground is 

\ | ch less promising. When we were 
) aying against blight a few days ago 
| yoked under a few plants and I was 
}re-assured. Growth started so late 
\t the tuber formation has suffered. 
| think we are likely to have light 
tato crops in the country as a w hole 
vause those on the clays got such a 


| 
’ 
\d start with a poor tilth at planting 
jie and then a drought came. Blight 
| 
j 


d appeared before the end of July 
main crops in Lincolnshire, around 
> Wash and in south-west England. 
) hink that the haulm is particularly 
§ jsceptible to blight when it is 
jowing fast. If repeated spraying 
‘oO control blight infection (and it 
Jould do if the timing and conditions 
je right) the potatoes saved from 
‘sease should amply repay the cost. 
i will not be surprising if potato 
ie keep about the £15 a ton mark 
| even higher through next winter 
| d the spring. The acreage is down 
| d the yields will certainly be lighter 
; van average. 


lirst Grain Sales 
‘0 be able to sell some new crop 
‘tL barley in July gives one the 
| tisfaction of beating the calendar. 
is was a spring sown crop of Herta 
hich came off the combine harvester 
PTY 18 per cent. moisture, was dried to 
} per cent. and sold at £20 5s. a ton. 
'y neighbour also sent away some 
vi) inter wheat in the last two days of 
‘1\e month. [ do not know the price he 
"st for it, but it was a heavy crop of 
| *ppelic Desprez which looked like 
elding nearly enough 2 tons to the 
wre. This French wheat has done 
\ttraordinarily well this season on 
}o0od ground, much better than most 
|| the spring wheat, which looks 
jither thin. How will grain prices 
ttle when we come to the full weight 
[harvest. My merchant tells me that 
- 2 will not be surprised if barley 
_omes down to £17 in September. He 
‘pints to the offerings of foreign 
/arley, made cheaper through the fall 
', ocean freight rates. In the sale of 
‘ted barley this season it will be the 
B story of the early bird. 


Uhanks to Plant Breeders 


| 
mir is due mainly to the efforts and 
| enterprise of plant breeders that 
le reckon a good crop now at almost 
‘0 per cent. above what we called a 
food crop 25 years ago. Spring 
\theats, taking one year with another, 
| ave increased by more than ~this 
mount according to the records of 
Ihe National Institute of Agricultural 
jotany, which has crop trials all over 
jhe country. The rise in winter wheat 
] \ields is probably nearer 40 per 
‘ent. Taking my own farm records, 
jats, notably the winter varieties, are 
ertainly giving 40 per cent. more 
han they were 25 years ago, and so I 
jhink is the spring barley. Yields this 
year will not be exceptionally heavy 
md in some districts they will be 
ighter than average. I am thinking 
f five-year average figures, which 
low for the vagaries of particular 
easons. Mr. F. R. Horne, the 
lirector of the National Institute of 
\gricultural Botany, is naturally a 
nodest man. He considers that the 
mcrease in crop yields “is due to a 
tumber of factors in which the 
idvances due to plant breeding are 
trongly reinforced by better fertiliser 
treatment and more effective controls 
'f pests and weeds. I think we have 
‘ome reason to expect that there will 
ne a further increase with the breeding 
of varieties resistant to disease. At 
»resent most of the cereals lose fairly 
1eavily through mildew and we are 
ypow testing some mildew resistant 


varieties.” Undoubtedly the plant 
breeders, those working both in Govern- 
ment institutes and for private firms 
have succeeded in giving farmers the 
material to which they can profitably 
apply other technical advances. Thi 
barley varieties we grew 25 years ago 
would not stand up to heavy fertiliser 
treatment. 


Higher Yields in Prospect 


HERE is no reason why grain 
yields should not continue to rise 
further in this country. We know that 
fully two tons of winter wheat, and 


} 


indeed three tons, can be obtained in | 


certain conditions. The farmers who 


grow these heavy crops choose the | 


variety that will respond to generous 
treatment and they apply 3 cwt. of 
complete fertiliser down the spout at 


the time when their grain is sown. | 
They may, and usually do, top this up | 
with a dressing of nitrogen in the | 


some give more than one 


spring; 
dressing. 


in the use of fertilisers. 


generous and progressive in their 
methods. Year by year they apply 
more fertilisers, but they do not catch 
up with the progress of those who 


reckon that it pays to spend freely on | 
fertilisers to get the extra ton or even | 


10 cwt. of grain, even though there is 
a risk of some crops’ being laid flat in 
bad weather and made more difficult 
to harvest. Whether an all round 


But there are still a great | 
many farmers who are over-cautious | 
If they use | 
14 cwt. or 2 cwt. at sowing time they | 
consider that they are being quite | 


1 


q 


increase of 50 per cent. or even 25 per | 


cent. over the figures is obtainable in 
the next 25 years may well be doubted, 


but we have not reached the upper } 


limit yet in any of the crops. 


Barley in Compound Feed 


ANUFACTURERS of compound 


animal feeding-stuffs in 
country, who number about 1,200 all 
told, are making determined efforts to 
use more home-grown barley in their 
products. About 1,500,000 tons of 
home-grown grain from the 1956 crop 
were used by compounders; this is 
nearly a quarter of their raw material 
use. They have given the Minister of 
Agriculture an undertaking that, sub- 
ject to price, quality and delivery 
arrangements being comparable with 
those for imported supplies, they will 
purchase everything coming on to the 
market. They would like, however, to 
see the home-grown grain have a lower 
moisture content and a higher protein 
content, and they wish farmers were 
less reluctant to sell forward. I note 
that the forward price offered for 
barley ex-farm later this month and 
September is £18 10s.a ton. Thisis not 
an attractive figure, but if the harvest 
goes easily actual market prices may 
fall below this level for a time. 
Freight costs have fallen again and 
imported barley is likely to be cheaper. 


The Best of Apples ? 


SKED which is the choicest of the 
dessert apples most people in 
England would probably give their 
preference to Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
This apple is not easy to grow and it 
needs specialised treatment. Mr. D. 
Macer Wright sets out a cultural 
programme in The Cox's Ovange 
Pippin (Faber, 15s.). He says truly 
enough: “Most of the sweets of life 
have to be paid for one way or 
another. If you buy your Cox’s from 
a shop you may pay somewhat dearly 
for them, and if you grow them your- 
self you have to pay considerably in 
terms of time, trouble and under- 
standing.” The raiser of the most 
famous of all English apples was 
Richard Cox, born in 1776 or 1777. He 
apparently became a brewer at 
Bermondsey until he retired to Coln- 

brook, probably about 1820. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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50° NO-GLAIM 
BONUS 
for motorists 


It is clearly unfair that careful drivers should pay 
increased premiums to subsidise the premiums of the 
careless. Therefore, for the careful private motorist, the 
Cornhill has 
_ bonuses. The rates rise annually from the end of the 


introduced a new series of no-claim 


first claim-free year to 50° after 8 years without 
a claim. 
What is more a claim-free period with any insurer 


qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 


careful driver, write or ask for details of the 


Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
32,CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Mansion House 5410. Established 1905 


Music and this grand tobacco 
are very good companions 


The original Mixture immortalised 
as ‘... tobacco to live for’ 

by Sir James Barrie in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’. Now packed in new 


vacuum one ounce and two ounce tins 


CRAVEN MIXTURE 


A/T OF 9/10 TWO OZ. 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEAGS \ 


| 


| 
| 


Paintine —and Three Nuns 


Let us not be hasty. Let us mentally plan the coming masterpiece. 


Let us, in fact, first light up a pipe of Three Nuns tobacco; and think 


things over. What a beautifu -—this smoke from Three Nuns wreathing 


through the air. A rich pleasure indeed is this blend with its 


2 


dark centres of Perique—that rare tobacco first cultivated 


he American Indians of many years ago. 


Three Nuns 


with the black 
heart of Perique 


no more cares 
about stairs! 


BONFLEUR PULBS 


Renowned throughout the world 


Send a postcard now 
full-colour catalogue 

to plan for 

and 


CRESTED CUFF LINKS 


Highly polished, heavily Gold 
Cased, with Crest and Colours 
of any Club, School, O.B. Asso- 
ciation, Regiment, etc., faith- 


winter 
spring 


AQ 


\Sp : 
meESS my = eg fully reproduced with exact | 
i 4 detail in coloured enamels. Obtainable} 
i T IE L K A mM (> & § IN S iTD Each pair in handsome Pre- fromall leai 
2 Paci a sentation Case—a treasured ing Men's | 
gift indeed! Any one Wear Shop| 


Ya 


and some 
Jewellers.” 


of over 1,000 designs 
ir production... 


A PRODUCT OF 


55 LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD | 


WW 147, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
} } 
vy 


wih COPE Wen Batteries 


—_—— EGG PRODUCTION 


isa CONGENIAL and 
PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION 


Our modern battery equi i: i 

. 4 gquipment is scien- 
Fifically designed to Provide reliable 
abour-saving conditions i 
etigionen, and increased 


immediate 


CASH! 


for Silver 


. Two or three times the 
melting price paid for 
saleable articles. 


Call, 
or send Registered Post for 


Specially designed for 

private residence, working from . 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 


Our vast range includes:— 


1. Fully automatic Cafeteria with continuous 


Negligible builder’s work required 
for installation. 


Howe LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
Tel. LARkswood 1071 


feeding, watering and cleaning. 
2. 


The Orthodox Congress glass clean scraper 

jbattery, with static feeding, automatic 

watering and intermittent time switch 

controlled cleaning, 

3. The Cope American type Californian cage— 
pucaper but much more efficient than deep 

' 


Write for details. 


COPE & COPE LTD 


Dept. C 


Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491-2 


IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 


We believe we can give you 


More than 
the Local Jeweller 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325 327 OXFORD STREET. 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY fair 6848 


a 


HE ESTATE MARKET 


| 
| 


ij 
; HE decision to reduce Exche- 
i ‘quer grants to local authorities 
3! as part of the campaign against 
» \flation means that councils will have 
>) weigh carefully the conflicting 
- aims of the various services that 

iey provide, Indeed, the Govern- 
"\ent make it clear that they expect 
_uthorities to use their discretion, and 
/5 a result council meetings are likely 
') become lively affairs, with some 
\»presentatives arguing in favour, for 
istance, of road improvements, and 
thers extolling the virtues of drainage 
Tr sewage projects. 


MEANS TESTS ? 


NE of- the things that local 
authorities will have to determine 
3 what their attitude is to be towards 
youncil houses and council flats. In 
' ther words, they will have to make 
tp their minds whether to abandon 
‘iousing schemes, whether to build 
‘.ouses for sale, whether to pass on 
mcreased costs by means of an 
_ idditional levy on the general rate, or 
jwhether to introduce means tests 
with a view to finding out what is a 
fair rent for an individual tenant. 
i There is little doubt that a means 
test is the fairest way of apportioning 
any additional rent that may be 
tequired in order to make the building 
amd letting of council houses an 
/2conomic proposition. “Housing sub- 
)sidies,”’ remarked Mr. Sandys, when 
__ he introduced a Bill dealing with this 
» specific subject some 18 months ago, 
‘) “are granted with one object: that 
‘no one will, through lack of means, be 
f’ prevented from having a decent, 
_ healthy home, but it cannot reason- 
“ably be expected that all council 
tenants need the subsidies.”’ 
2 


RELUCTANCE OVERCOME 


NTRODUCTION of a means test 
for tenants is by no means a new 
. idea, but until recently many authori- 
“| | ties have shied ay from it, being 
i fearful of the political consequences. 


AMG SHG crane 


= | Indeed, the operation of such tests is, 
) |in a sense, an infringement of privacy 
¥ and for this reason is distasteful to 
2 | many. Nevertheless, in these days, 
= | when the State confers numerous 
(4) benefits on those who could not other- 
"| | wise afford them, it is often necessary 
= to prove hardship, and there is no 
~ reason why, with tactful handling, the 
/same principle should not be applied 
to housing. Indeed, reports from 
| various parts of the country suggest 
that after initial difficulties and some 
reluctance on the part of tenants to 
disclose their financial resources, rent 
rebate schemes are working satis- 
| factorily. 


jl) WASTEFUL EXPENDITURE 


VIDENCE that money is tight 
was provided the other day by 
the annual report of the health officer 
of a rural district council in the West 
Country who complained that reduc- 
| tion in national and local resources 
had necessitated the postponement of 
sewerage schemes, and that as a result 
there was much wasteful expenditure 
in several parishes in the district. 

On the credit side, the same 
health officer reported a lessening in 
the demand for council houses for 
| farm-workers, a development that he 

attributed to an increasing number 
of farm cottages being made accept- 
able to agricultural workers as a 
result of an increasing use of improve- 
ment grants and the building of 
cottages by private landlords. 


SOLD FOR SCHOOL 


REAT GLENN MANOR, Mr. Gor- 
don Pain’s home near Leicester, has 
been sold with three cottages and 11 
acres to Mrs. Barbara Wilson, who will 
open it as a kindergarten and boarding 


A PROBLEM FOR 
COUNCILS 
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school for girls. Mrs. Wilson was head- | 
mistress of the Gezira Preparatory | 


School, Cairo, for ten years before 
left Egypt last November. The 
was negotiated by Messrs. Jack: 
Stops and Staff’s Northampton office. 


A HOUSE WITH A HISTORY 


EADERS of Mr. Bernard Darwin’s 
golf commentaries in COUNTRY 
Lire will be familiar with the exploi 


of the late Humphrey Ellis, one of the 


most celebrated amateur players of 
all time, and may be interested to 
know that his executors have given 
instructions for the sale of the Old 
Hospital, Rye, Sussex. The house, 
which is due to be auctioned on 


August 28 by Messrs. Geering and | 


Colyer and Mr. Reginald A. Prebble, 
was built on medieval foundations 
following the sacking of Rye in the 


reign of Henry VI, and came to | 
Samuel Jeakes, the younger, on | 


March 1, 1681, as dowry of his wife, 


Elizabeth Hartshorn, who was 133 | 
when she married. For many years | 
it was known as Jeakes’s House, and | 


the reason for its change of name, 
according to Holloway, a Rye his- 


torian, is that it was used as a hos- | 
pital during the Napoleonic wars. It | 
has some fine timbering, two recep- | 


tion rooms, offices, five bedrooms and 
a galleried studio. 


WHINFELL ESTATE SOLD 


HE Whinfell estate, near Pen- 
rith, on the borders of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, which was to 
have been auctioned next month on 


behalf of the executors of the late | 
Westminster, has been | 


Duke of 
sold privately by Messrs. John 
D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Thornborrow and Co. The property, 
which was acquired from Lord Hoth- 
field ten years ago, covers 2,543 acres 
with a total rent roll of £3,055 a year, 
which the agents state “could be 
increased if desired.”’ It includes five 
farms, all with first-class T.T. build- 
ings, and capital improvement claims 
under Section 314 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, amount to over £6,000 a 
year for the next four years. The 
sporting rights include trout fishing in 
the Rivers Eden and Eamont, where 
four rods are reserved to the owner in 
the lease to the Yorkshire Fly-fishers’ 
Club. 


FOR SALE IN YORKSHIRE 


ENTION of Yorkshire reminds 
me that September 25 is the date 
fixed for the auction of the remaining 
part of the Sherburn estate, which lies 
astride the main York-Scarborough 
road near Pickering, in the North 
Riding. Originally the estate ex- 
tended to approximately 3,600 acres, 
but a portion of it has been sold 
privately. The balance includes farms 
with possession, tenanted farms and 
several village properties, of which 
several farms, ranging from 150 acres 
to 270 acres, are offered with posses- 
sion in October. The tenanted lots 
include two farms, totalling 429 acres, 
and five cottages. As is the case with 
the Whinfell estate, there is the 
benefit of income-tax relief resulting 
from considerable capital and main- 
tenance expenditure incurred during 
the past few years. The sale is in the 
hands of Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners and Major E. C. O. Thomp- 
son, land agent. 
From Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. comes news of the sale, for £33,500, 
of the Combe Court estate, which 
covers 363 acres between Witley and 
Chiddingfold, Surrey. The property 
includes an Elizabethan-style house, a 
park of approximately 100 acres with 
lakes and an attested dairy farm of 
235 acres let at £450 a year. 
PROCURATOR. 
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Magnet is the modern Hard Gloss 


White Lead Paint in 30 intermixable colours 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 
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PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


MOET 
& 
CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN !743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1949 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


Finer days may be here again, but remember that each passing 
week brings us even closer to another Winter. 

Not a pleasant thought, perhaps, but nevertheless a 
timely one, for together with the advent of the colder weather 
comes the inevitable problem of obtaining adequate standards 
of heating in home or office on a restricted fuel supply. 

These can never be achieved while the two major 
sources of heat loss in any building are permitted to continue 
—the constant draughts through ill-fitting doors and windows 
and the endless leakage of warmth through an unprotected 
roof-space. 

Efficient Draught Exclusion and Roof Insulation by 
HERMESEAL are the only effective and permanent answers 
to this problem. Together they will ensure for you the maxi- 
mum of warmth and living comfort indoors next Winter— 
but only if you call us in, NOT later on when it’s too late, 
but NOW! 


efficient draught exclusion and 


roof insulation —an expert service by 


HERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (§ lines) and branches. 
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Cussons 


-Cussons Imperial Leather 

is the choice of men of fame and men of || 
promise. It is the choice of | 

men of good taste. 


. ter Shave Lotion 


Large 3/9 Junior 2/- 


» BENCH MADE SHOES 
A 

Styles 
for town 
and 


From appointed country 


stockists — there is 
one in your district. 
Write or call for catalogue. 
Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns. 


wear 


TRICKERS, 67 JERMYN ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.I OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 


£8.2.0 


Inc. 2 Spools 
Made in France 


The leading reel with the bale arm pick-up. 
Spiral wind action. Two-spool dual capacity. 
Instantaneous change of drum, Maximum line 
capacity. Right-handed model also available. 


Price 23/6 


NEW The MITCHELL OTOMATIC REEL that enables you to cast with only two actions. 
Price £9.7.6 (Incl. P. Tax) 
Full details from your dealer or if any difficulty write to the factory. 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD 


467 CALEDONIAN ROAD, N.7. Telephone: NORth 2437 


Factory : Diana Works, Carfin, Lanarkshire, Scotland 
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THE FULL CONRAD 
STORY 


Reviews by RICHARD CHURCH 


during the dog days. For 

various reasons they are to be 
jngratulated, for whatever virtues 
jagust may possess, it is not the 
/onth to choose for holidays. But the 
juy-at-homes need some consolation, 
\vertheless, and I have picked out 
ost of my books this week for their 
ecial reading, to give them holidays 
’ proxy. 

First, however, I want to say 
mething about an impressive piece 
| biographical writing. It is The Sea 
veamer, by Gérard Jean-Aubry (Allen 
a life of Joseph 
jonrad, a writer whose strange genius 


Nc everybody can get away 


when modishness, disillusionment anc 
decadence were the only wear. 

The tide has turned, however: 
perhaps as a result of the desperate 
conditions into which the family of 
man is being driven by its own intri 
cate devices of politics and mechanics 
The prime virtues are once again being 
sought out. That is why a paper-bac! 
edition of Homer’s Jliad sells three- 
quarters of a million copies, and why 
the novels of Conrad are used as index 
of those virtues. 

Therefore this biography, though 
belated in English, has come at the 
right moment. It is a satisfying book, 
full of facts hitherto unknown about 
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THE SEA DREAMER. By Gérard Jean-Aubry 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


IELD AND FARM. By Richard Jefferies, edited by Samuei | 


J. Looker 
(Phoenix, 15s.) 


AUTUMN JOURNEY. By Edwin Way Teale 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


THE QUIET PLACES. 


By Basil Collier 


(Phoenix, 25s.) 


THE COUNTRY OF THE SEA. By Ethel Mannin 
(Jarrolds, 18s.) 


BURIED TREASURE. By Paul Johnstone 
(Phoenix, 16s.) 


THE ANIMAL GAME. By Frank Tuohy 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 


A USE OF RICHES. By J. I. M. Stewart 


(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


‘as transcended every obstacle of 
irth, of nationality, of temperament, 
f fashion, and who, since his physical 
-eath in 1924, has shown an ever- 
yidening authority in the field of Eng- 
|sh letters. 

Whether the reader be on holiday 
x by the winter fireside, Conrad’s 
yooks command the imagination 
oy their grandeur of theme, and 
heir sonorous prose (a prose that 
‘emains not quite in the English 
tradition). 


WHY THE DELAY? 


Conrad was a man of old- 
‘ashioned, aristocratic fidelities, and 
us friendships were not easily made. 
-Moof, irritable, fastidious, and ner- 
_yously conditioned by the grim events 
‘of his childhood, he held mankind at 
‘irm’s length, choosing his intimates 
\vfter a searching deliberation. One of 
‘chem was the author of this biography, 
\:0 whom he left his personal papers. 
‘The work was started immediately 
‘after Conrad’s death, and was con- 
tinued off and on for twenty years. 
Why thirteen years have had to pass 
before a translation could appear in 
England is mystifying to me, though 
for a while there was the usual decline 
of interest in Conrad’s work following 
his death. This was also partly due to 
the fact that he was’a romantic figure, 
believing in heroic conduct and ideals, 
a writer who was also a sailor, given 
to the great simplicities of life, the 
passions of the sea, the sky and the 
‘elemental moods which still can sway 
human nature, no matter how sophis- 
ticated or metropolitan we may pre- 
tend to be. But all that was sniffed at 
by current literary fashionables during 
the two decades between the wars, 


the Polish gentleman, child of a long 
line of small country landowners in 
Middle Europe, with a father tending 
to break away by being liberal in 
politics and literary in taste, and a 
mother of so heroic a stature that she 
must needs follow her husband into 
exile and to die of the consequent 
hardship while in her early thirties, to 
be followed shortly by her husband. 

The child of this marriage, during 
the first ten years of his life, shared the 
miseries imposed by the Russian 
tyrant (that monster of a hundred 
heads, who still devours where it can, 
as we all know to our cost). His grand- 
parents and uncles took charge of him, 
expecting him to conform to the 
family traditions. But they found 
they were rearing a changeling. He 
wanted to go to sea, as all the world 
knows. What followed was a straight- 
forward story, with the family helping 
him in spite of their bewilderment. 
M. Jean-Aubry has told the story 
alongside a shrewd and sympathetic 
commentary on the books. He has 
been helped by the capable translation 
done by Helen Sebba. This is a book 
to keep, for it is not likely to be bet- 
tered. 


CONSUMPTIVE GENIUS 


The holiday-by-proxy books are 
various. First, Field and Farm 
(Phoenix, 15s.), a collection of essays, 
notes and letters by Conrad’s near- 
contemporary, Richard Jefferies. They 
are fully representative of this West 
Countryman who has contributed so 
largely to English bucolic literature. 
He is of the company of Gilbert White, 
W. H. Hudson, Edward Thomas and 
our contemporary, Geoffrey Grigson. 
But he differs from them all in having 
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THE PLAYER’S GUIDE TO NAVY CUT 


A leader among the 

great tobaccos of the world. 
Unchanging in quality, 
unique in flavour, slow- 
burning and very 
economical. 


2-02 airtight tins 9/7 


This singularly smooth 
tobacco, is lighter to look 
at and a trifle milder 

in flavour than Player’s 
Medium Navy Cut. 


2-oz airtight tins 9/7 


Superb leaf compressed 
in a coil of rope, slowly 
matured, and cut the 
traditional Navy way; 
the Admiral of the 
Player’s Fleet. 


2-02 airtight tins 9/9 


All available in 1-07 packets. 
[Nor 980] 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL 
is the first and original French 
Sparkling Muscatel, possessing 


elegance and fullness of flavour. 


Bottled and cased in France. 


Ayailable from your usual wine merchants. 21)- per bottle. Sole importers : 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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AND SON (ANTIQUES) 1 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD § 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND § 


A SUPERB SHERATON 5 PILLAR DINING TABLE, IN FINELY FIGURED MAHOGANY. THE PEDESTALS HAVE VASE STEMS, AND DELICATELY SPLAYED REEDED 
LEGS, FINISHING IN BRASS BOX CASTORS. COMPLETE W 4 EXTRA LEAVES.” Circa 1795. 


Measurements: Length of table as shown without leaves 13 ft.4 ins. Length with 4 additior 2s 21 ft.4ins. Width 4 ft. 7} ins. Height 2 ft. 33 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET. ] ONDON, W.1 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An attractive Antique Sheraton Mahogany Sofa 
Table with extremely good colour. Fully extended 
it measures 60 inches long and is 24 inches wide. 


THREE SILVER GILT PIECES MADE IN LONDON 
IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE II! 


Harlequin Taperstick by Eames & Barnard, 1819 
Height 53” Weight 5 ozs. 8 dwts. 


A very important and extremely lovely Pair of 
Antique Walnut Single Chairs of the highest 
quality. 


‘ (Cup by Paul Storr, 1814 Cream Jug by John Schuppe, 1768 
~ Height 43”. Weight 5 ozs. 4 dwts. Height 5”, Weight 3 ozs. 8 dwts. 
BRIDGE STREET 
26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
A B E R D [= = N TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 
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m possessed by a febrile genius 
aparable, perhaps, with that of the 
tt John Keats. Both suffered from 
} same disease, consumption, which 
|y have had some influence upon 
‘ir nervous sensibility. Certainly, 
‘feries had a skin less thick than 
)st writers. He was open to the 
rhtest climatic hint, awake with 
\ick-eyed instancy to every move- 
int and eventuality in the world of 
\ture around him. And he could 
imslate his instantaneous impressions 
faithfully into words that, should 
be describing a threshing machine 
‘work, the chaff-dust would get into 
e reader’s throat. 

The editor of this book, Samuel 
Looker, has been a devoted admirer 
| his life, and has given himself in- 
ffatigably over the years to collecting 
ery scrap. of information about 
fleries and promoting his reputation 
bly. This collection of his gleanings, 
|gether with the previous volume, 
Wwonicles of the Hedges, will be valu- 
ple to lovers of Jefferies’s writings. 
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AUTUMN IN AMERICA 
|| Last year, when deputising for 
oward Spring, I commented on the 
| merican writer Edwin Teale, whose 
pok North with the Spring was 
“nique in its plan. The only compar- 
ole essay I have seen is H. E. Bates’s 
-escription of a motor drive south 
i trough France during the week when 
‘ie buds were bursting on the trees. 
\low Mr. Teale has repeated his ex- 
Jeriment, but in reverse. He has 
‘riven for 20,000 miles across the 
_dvancing sweep of autumn, following 
he falling leaves from the Atlantic 
fon “past to the Pacific. The adventure 
“iakes a dramatic story, with grandeurs 
= f scenic painting as the author re- 
_ords the movement of clouds, the 
Jhigration of myriads of birds, the 
_hemistry of change in grass and soil. 
“Tis book, Autumn Journey (Eyre and 
| |pottiswoode, 25s.), makes a second 
|| 2af to the diptych of big-scale nature 
bservation, of which North with the 
Spring is the first. 
| Basil Collier is a writer gifted with 
he faculty of leisure. He brings to all 
‘tis books of travel a relish for solitude 
_nd a sense of timelessness. What a 
plessing that is to everybody to-day, 
‘n a society rushing with Gadarene 
icceleration to we know not what. 
\n The Quiet Places (Phoenix, 25s.) he 
lemonstrates, with text and delightful 
»hotographs, that solitude can be 
jound not too far from. London... The 
ome /Counties have something to 
»ffer in this quest. Our only prayer is 
‘hat Mr. Collier’s persuasive writing 
will not send too many people seeking 
those diminishing retreats. 


BEWITCHMENT OF BRITTANY 


| Brittany, of which Miss Ethel 
Mannin writes in The Country of the 
Sea (Jarrolds, 18s.), is like no other 
part of France. The Celtic element in 
its people and the survivals from the 
Gaulish pre-Roman centuries are so 
marked there that they give a patina 
of strange melancholy, a kind of 
mistletoe bewitchment, to the scene 
and the native way of life. This quality 
is not all on the surface, and one needs 
to live there to discover its more 
esoteric demonstrations. Miss Mannin 
must surely have spent long periods of 
time there at all seasons of the year. 
She has the necessary literary tech- 
nique, learned from long professional 
labour at the art of writing. Most 
appealing is her revelation of intimate 
scenes round the wonderful coast-line, 
and through the unirequented interior 
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EVIEWS by RICHARD CHURCH eontinned 


where there survives, as in Wales, a 
hint of ancient cruelties and pre- 
Christian cults, the Mithraic sun- 
worship that has conditioned so many 
of the ingrained habits of agricultural 
folk. Its rituals survive in Brittan, 

and are recorded here. 


FROM JERICHO TO PILTDOWN 

Finally, for holiday reading, I re- 
commend Buried Treasure, by Paul 
Johnstone (Phoenix, 16s.). It is the 
distillate of a series of television pro- 
grammes devised to satisfy the re- 
markable public interest in archzolo- 
gical excavation. With the help of 68 
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Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his reviews of 
new books shortly 
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clear photographs Mr. Johnstone dis- | 


courses on the findings under the Walls 
of Jericho, and has something to say 
also about Piltdown man (who now 
dares not call his skull his own), 
Tollund man, Stonehenge, Maiden 
Castle and other famous centres where 
exploration is being carried out under 
modern scientific methods. It is a for- 
tunate coincidence that, with this 
awakening of the public to the value 
of the buried past, we should have a 
team of excellent expositors of the art- 
science, headed by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler and Jacquetta Hawkes, two 
masters of their subject. 


VIOLENCE IN MEXICO 


It is always a pleasure to recom- 
mend a good first novel—especially 
to-day, when fiction is somewhat under 
a cloud of public indifference. If Mr. 
Frank Tuohy continues as he has 
begun in The Animal Game (Macmillan, 
15s.), he-will make his mark with some 
emphasis. He sets his first story in 
South America. He does not particu- 
larise the Jocale, but he paints the pic- 
ture with assurance, especially that of 
the violent and anarchic society which 
seems to be endemic to the populations 
south of New Mexico. The book takes 
its title from the name given to an 
illegal form of lottery, a sort of black 
market in State lottery tickets. He 
makes it a symbol of what goes on in 
every other walk of life, especially the 
political and economic. Sexual extra- 
vagance, compounded of climatic in- 
fluence and the infinite gradations of 
mixed blood, plays a dominating part 
in all that goes on, and all that leads 
to such disastrous climaxes. As the 
leading character says (a half-caste, 
rich girl educated in Europe and re- 
turning to a very chequered career): 
“South America is a tragedy really, 
or perhaps a farce. It began as 
Eldorado and now it’s the most boring 
continent in the world. Everything 
looks all right and it all tastes flat. 
Everyone wants money, but only in 
order to be respectable and dull.” 
From what Mr. Tuohy offers us in this 
tightly composed story, the dullness 
and respectability are not immediately 
apparent. 

A Use of Riches (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) shows an expert at work. 
Mr. J. I. M. Stewart, better known as 
the detective-story writer Michael 
Innes, builds his tales with a dramatic 
delicacy of touch. This new aspect of 
his talent, the writing of straight 
novels, is now seen in his third, the 
story of a banker who marries a widow 
with two children. Complications are 
bound to follow, even though be- 
latedly. What they are the holiday 
reader will have time, and much in- 
clination, to find out. 
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to H.M. the Queen 
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3 Le opUE 


Sole Importers: Twiss C7 Brownings @7 Hallowes Ltd. 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art a 


A Chinese porcelain punch bowl, decorated in powder blue with gold enrichments, 


K’ANG HSI PERIOD: A.D. 1662-1722. 
Height: 6% inches. 


the borders in Famille Verte enamels. 
Diameter: 134 inches, 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 
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an Autumn model . . 


A sweeping arch rising from a new shallow 
crown highlights this hat in beautiful sapphire 
peach-bloom velour. There is a tulle 
insertion and a diamante ornament peeping 


through the brim opening 


ENNERS a 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH FIRST FLOOR 


LIMITEO 


HAUTE COUTURE 
ensemble in 
TRICONYL * 
White, Black, 
Sky, Beige, Pink 
All sizes 


* Rhodia Nylon 
1B, nylon, 25% acetat© 


The Dunhill ee 4 
CRYSTAL a 


FILTER HOLDER 


Cool, clean enjoyable smoking is yours with this 
elegant and attractive holder. The crystal filters 
can be changed in a moment, and a simple spring 
ejector removes the stubs without handling. 


we All with Black, Red, White, Blue or Green mouthpiece— 
Ore Skin Nore oneeaa in handsome pack, complete with 10 spare filters. 


ALINE OUNHKL LTO 
SILVIUM TOP or BLACK TOP 17/6d. GOLDIUM TOP 
25/-. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS 


OR FROM 
ALFRED DUNHILL LTD., 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I. 
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HE slender draped afternoon and 
| evening dresses in the last show- 
| ings of the London couturiers 
-aade a graceful and distinguished 
| roup, completely different from the 
| tiff silks that have been in fashion for 
| 9 long. Norman Hartnell features 
lagonal draping; on a cyclamen 
|| hiffon that has a long scarf swept over 
ne shoulder like a plaid and floating 
0 the ground at the back; on sapphire 
|| ue taffeta, where one shoulder is 
/raped with blue velvet and the other 
| 3 bare; on a pillar of black chiffon 
vyhere the close folds are joined by a 
)piralling line of black velvet. A glow- 
jag satin, the tone of a peach, makes a 
Jircular-skirted short evening dress 
‘nder a velvet coat of the same shade 
juffed with pastel mink. This coat was 
)lso shown over a brocade dress that 
|| as an apron front and oval neckline, 
lovely scheme with the brocade 
‘lowered in green, silver and peach on a 
/urquoise ground. Short dinner and 
‘ocktail dresses included a draped 
uigger brown silk jersey, and another 
jo black with one of the floating folded 
»anels hanging loose at the back that 
tave been another decided feature of 
hese shows. 

The traditional Hartnell picture 
|| \lresses looked smartest in black: black 
“tulle with the skirt threaded with 

»lack velvet, and black satin on which 
ilver embroidery was applied in deep 
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A Spanish sailor hat of 
beige mouffion with a felt 
crown and coarse black 
veiling (Peter Shepherd) 


(Left) Headdress of black 
satin and velvet with a 


pink pearl (Rudolph) 


(Below) A cap of looped 
. garnet red satin ribbon 


(Claude St. Cyr) 


points below the waist on the spreading skirt. A charming 
casual outfit for day time was all white: a white sheath of 
a dress, sleeveless and with an oval neckline, carried out 
in fine wool closely pleated all over and worn under a 
white lamb reefer jacket. The Claude St. Cyr hats were 
charming too, particularly the “‘wig’’ hats of folded 
chiffon or looped taffeta ribbon that hide the hair and take 
the shape of a “bouffant bob.” 

John Cavanagh carries his drapery to the backs of his 
slender dresses, moulding the fronts and allowing the 
draped panels at the back to hang loose from the neck to 
the hem. . Top coats are voluminous, with deep folds 
stitched down over the shoulders and released. The 
shortish suit jackets blouse gently all round above the 
waist-line, and skirts are shorter and very tight. Tucks 
shaped into arcs and set over the hips on either side of silk 
cocktail and evening dresses are 
released to balloon out over the hips 
and curve in again towards the hem- 
lines. 

Dazzling cloth of gold, as brocade 
or the suppler lamé, dims even the 
brilliant blues and reds used in this 
collection. A chunky jacket of stiff 
ribbed gold brocade is collared with 
mink; a long-sleeved shirt dress is 
entirely of shining gold lamé; a cock- 
tail dress has a pleated skirt stiff with 
gold. Simone Mirman made draped 
turbans of gold lamé and gold and pink 
lamé to wear with Cavanagh’s dark 
town clothes. 

Folds of drapery cross over above 
the waist on a black sheath dress at 
Worth’s and are swept up to meet the 
point of the V-shaped neckline in front, 
while a panel falls away from the figure 
at the back. The fabric is a black silk 
jersey and the skirt is mid-calf length. 
Another dress in black supple crépe 
has a slender moulded back and narrow 
folded bands plaited about the waist 
in front. The long evening dresses, 
always a famous feature at this house, 
ring the changes. A slender shell pink 
lace is re-embroidered with ribbon, 
intensifying a portion of the design; an 
opalescent satin is full skirted with a 
shell pink hem set on with appliqued 
sprays of white velvet and silver 
embroidery. A black velvet sweeps to 
the ground in magnificent folds from 
a closely fitting bodice, the square 
décolletage of which is bordered with a 


black grosgrain ribbon, A short 
bolero encrusted with silver embroidery 
accompanies this dress, which has the 
dateless quality of a Renaissance 
painting. 

Mattli’s treatment of the everyday 
theme is full of interest. The simple- 


looking woollen dresses are constructed ~ 


on an elaborate system of cross cutting 
with diagonal and curving seams so 
that they gently mould the figure. A 
bamboo-coloured woollen with a 
shallow yoke curved like a scimitar 
ties with a fringed cravat folding over 
close to the throat. Another in’ fine 
wool woven in a Prince of Wales check 
is finely darted from the high round 
neck to form a yoke and again below 
the bust and over the waist; the 
skirt tapers towards the hem. Elab- 
orate draping moulds a deep cornflower 
blue silk jersey dinner dress to the 
figure. There are criss-crossing folded 
bands about the waist and a full limp 
skirt. A rosy flowered black taffeta 
with projecting folds either side of the 
skirt that form a diamond shape is 
longer but still a short evening dress. 
Gossamer black Chantilly lace is laid 
over biscuit silk and the dress is made 
with a tiered frilled skirt that nearly 
reaches the ankles; each light layer is 
set on with a narrow line of black 
velvet. 


HIS elaboration of cut marks the 

genuine couture dress and gives it 
the hand-made finish. Ronald Pater- 
son’s method of inserting a shaped 
section of either gathered or pleated 
silk or jersey into a dress is impossible 
to copy in a design that is not hand- 
made by an expert craftsman. The 
sections are unexpectedly shaped, 
widening and contracting so that they 
can be built in to form part of the 
design; they create a different surface 
with their rippled or corrugated effect. 
Jersey is pleated, inlet as a shallow 
curved yoke in front and used to make 
a deep point set into the back of a 
cloth dress of the same colour. Double 
black chiffon closely gathered makes a 


A youthful jockey cap of black 
velvet with the peak at the back 
(Simone Mirman) 


(Right) For wear with fur- 

trimmed suits, a becoming side- 

ways-tilted cap of nutria 
(Vernier) 


(Below) Gold-coloured silk makes 
a high swathed turban (Simone 
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deep-shaped corselet on a sleek black crépe. Norman Hartnell break 
the line of a black crépe sheath by inserting crossover fronts of pleate 
black taffeta into a deep shoulder yoke of the crépe. Below the 
waist there are two loops of taffeta similarly hand-pleated as well as 
streamers at the back. 

Many sleek woollens were chosen for the tailored day clothes, but 
there were coarser woollens that also looked chic—the thick woven 
woollens at Michael’s that look as though they have been hand- 
knitted in double wool in herring-bone or basket patterns and the 
canvas wool that Hardy Amies tailors into elegant suits and jackets in 
black and olive green. Both the varieties appeared as loose short 
jackets with wide collars over tubular skirts. 

Checks break into the plain colours at Ronald Paterson’s. A red 
and black tweed is made into a suit with a rather short semi-fitted 
jacket, the tab across the neck finishing underneath the pointed collar, 
Another suit is in a dazzling black, white and tan tweed, its boxy jacket 
jutting right out at the back and having a wide collar. A black facecloth 
overchecked in white makes a pretty suit with the dipping “‘chia”’ line 
on the straight-cut jacket; the skirt is softly folded in front. This same 
white-on-black check is enlarged for an enormous mohair coat, one of 
the warmest-looking garments in the gollections. Pictures of ‘the 


couturier clothes will be released nex 
week. 4 
The millinery at these shows) 
ranged from the large hats with mush 
room brims and substantial cro 
that accompanied Michael’s suits & 
the small neat oval-shaped berets ant 
pill boxes of Madame Vernier that were 
worn on the side or back with Hard} 
Amies town suits and ensembles 
Simone Mirman hats also have bee 
small—close felts of the cloche pe 
suasion shown with the Stiebe 
town clothes, all of which were mad 
of dark smooth cloth on slender elegam 
lines. Withafternoon dresses sheshowe 
two leaves of folded printed wool sé 
across from ear toear, Rudolph designe 
head-dresses and caps of looped ribbon 
or feathers. 
Cravats of white or pastel mim 
that tucked into the V necklines of th 
many suits are a charming accessor 
idea, while all houses show fur piece 
either fox or mink, that are circles tie 
round the shoulders with  taffe cal 
ribbons. A triangular shawl of white 
mohair fringed with ermine tails was} 
shown by Michael Sherard, alsoa flame| 
coloured velvet stole lined with she 
pink chiffon. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. | 


| 


